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Introduction 



‘Exploring Britain and the British’ is for upper-intermediate level (B2) learners of English 
who need to expand their area-study knowledge of Britain, and use English in their studies or 
work in a wide range of specialties: International Relations, Political Science, Media, Area 
Study, Social Service, Tourism Industry and others. The course can be used in the classroom or 
for self-study. 

‘Exploring Britain and the British’ is designed to improve the communication skills and 
specialist language knowledge of students and professionals, enabling them to work more 
confidently and effectively. The eight standalone units cover topics related to the geography, 
history, national identity, religion, monarchy, political and social life in the United Kingdom 
including family life and housing, education, arts and festivals, food and drink, sport. 

To give the learners as much practice as possible, each of the units contains elements that the 
authors believe are essential to a good textbook: 



• Pre-Reading, introducing word bank of both familiar and unfamiliar words; and 
previewing what is coming so that the readers get a clear idea about the section and can 
make predictions; 

• Reading, covering the main topic of the unit under different headings and subheadings; 

• Post-Reading, including activities based on specialized terms and reading 
comprehension tasks so that the learners can reinforce and retain what has been taught; 

• Translate into English, motivating the learners to communicate the message of the 
source language; 

• Extra Exploration, offering additional practice through lexical and grammatical 
extension activities via area-study texts and articles; 

• Food for Thought and Talk, comprising speaking activities that give plenty of practice 
of the language via discussions and brainstorming by drawing parallels between the UK 
and their own country; 

• Food for Writing, highlighting writing skills and practice the learners may need in 
essay-, letter-, summary-writing etc supported with thought-provoking and challenging 
activities; 

• Snap before Nap, engaging topics and articles which ensure that learning is interesting 
and motivating; 

• Rendering, offering extracts from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox, an 
anthropologist, who spent twelve years researching various aspects of English culture in 
order to try to discover the ‘defining characteristics of Englishness’. 



Throughout the book the page layout is designed in a way the authors believe makes the reading 
easier and more involving. The text is supported by pictures and tables that follow less-is-more 
rule: they don’t crowd the page or overwhelm the student with too much textual or visual 
information. 

We hope you enjoy using the course. If you have any comments on ‘Exploring Britain and the 
British’, we’d love to hear them. Do not hesitate to email us at: 
nazela@rambler.ru scorpio55 @ rambler.ru 

NazeCi %arine 



Nazeli Mikayelyan, assistant professor at 
Russian- Armenian University, 

Yerevan, Armenia, candidate of philology 



Karine Balayan, senior tutor at 
Russian- Armenian University, 
Yerevan, Armenia 
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Unit 1 



Geography 



Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. average temperature - cpe/imra TeivuiepaTypa 

2. climate (n) - KJiHMaT; mild climate - Mancnn KJiHMaT; changeability of the climate - 

nepeMeHHHBOCTb KJiHMaT a e.g. The climate of the district is mild with few extremes. 

3. coast (n) - no6epe>Kbe; on the coast - Ha noocpevKbe (Ha cyme y Mopa); off the coast - y 
SeperoB (b Mope okojio depera) e.g. I lived in a small village on the coast. It was a small island 
off the coast, coastal (adj) - deperoBoir, npndpoKHbin; coastal waters - npndpevKiibic BOflbi 

4. freeze (v) - 3aMep3aTb; Ant. melt, thaw; freezing (n) - 3aMep3aHne; above/below freezing - 
Bbime/fflDKe nyjia e.g. It was well below freezing last night, freezing (adj/adv) e.g. We were 
freezing cold in that house, freezing point - Tomca saMcpaaima e.g. Alcohol has a lower freezing 
point than water. 

5. have a total area of - c odmeir njiomaflbio b e.g. The country has a total area of 2000 sq 
miles. 

6. latitude (n) - ninpoTa; longitude (n) - aojiro i a e.g. The mainland areas lie between latitudes 
49°N and 59°N and longitudes 8°W to 2°E. 

7. pollution (n) - sarprmcimc; water (air, soil, environment etc) pollution - aarpaancimc 
BOflbi (Boaayxa, nonBbi, OKpyacatomen cpe^bi n x.ii.); to reduce pollution - yMeHbinaTb 
3arpH3ncnHc; source of pollution - hctohhhk sarpaancnHa; pollution control (prevention) - 
KOHTpojib (npcao i BpamcnHc) 3arpx3ncima; polluted (adj) - aarpaancmibiH 

8. populate (v) - naccjinib; population (n) - naccjicimc; in terms of population - no 
HaceneHmo e.g. The country ranked number one in tenns of population, density of population - 
nnoTHOCTb naccjicima; populated (adj) - HacejieHHbin; densely populated - rycTOHacejieHHbin 

9. rise above - uoanuMai boi Bbime; fall below - uaaai b Hn>Ke e.g. The temperature rose above 
10°C. 

10. shallow waters (seas, rivers etc) - mcjikhc boabi (Mopa, pexn n tjl); Ant. deep waters 

11. varied landscapes - pa3Hoodpa3Hbie neimacn 

12. wash, be washed - OMbiBai b(ca) 

B Language Awareness 

1. Can you give the definition of the word geography ? 

2. What main types of geography do you know? 

3. Do you know any other English words beginning with the prefix geo-? Can you define 
them? 

4. Which language is the prefix geo- borrowed from? 

C Country or County 

England is divided into administrative and geographic areas called counties. These 
counties were established and the boundaries laid down by teams of men sent around the country 
for that purpose at the time of Alfred the Great. 

In the United Kingdom there is often confusion about the words country and county. To 
make the difference clear, remember: country is the whole area; county is a small area within the 
country. 

In the British Isles, shire is the original term for what is usually known as a county and 
remains a common part of many county names. Shires in England bearing the suffix -shire 
include: Cheshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire etc. 
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D Cultural Awareness 

Gaia is the primal Greek goddess personifying the Earth Mother in the ancient Greek 
pantheon. Her Roman equivalent is Terra. 




The Earth Goddess looks sad, aware that our human weaknesses will mean many years of 
education to prevent the ruin of our precious world. 

The contents of her wings symbolize all the creatures that need protection. As always, 
Gaia will be there to listen and comfort, bringing with her the rainbow of hope. 

The clouds are gathering around our world but she knows she must be strong and work to 
rectify man’s errors, in the belief that he will one day understand that our precious Earth 
deserves our protection. 

Let us hope that one day soon Gaia will look upon the Earth and be satisfied that her 
lessons have been learnt. 



E Looking at a Map 

You may like to put down this book for a while and look for an atlas of the world. If you 
look at the maps of different countries closely and use your imagination, you will see that 
Armenia, for example, resembles a woman’s profile, Italy is a boot-shaped country, Scandinavia 
looks like a tiger, while Australia bears a similarity to a sleeping bear cub. 

Great Britain consists of two islands. The larger of the two, looking like Santa Claus on 
his knees, is the main island of Britain and the smaller, like the shape of a lamb turned on its 
side, is Ireland. 

Medieval map-makers picture Europe as a young lady with Spain as her face, France as 
her breast, Germany as her belly, England as her left hand and Italy as her right hand. In her right 
hand she has a fan and it is the island of Sicily. 
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F Many English words have terra in them borrowed from Latin meaning ‘land’. 
Complete these sentences by using a terra-word: territorial, territory, terrestrial, terrace, 
extraterrestrial, terraform, Mediterranean. 

1. Fruit-trees such as olives, walnuts and grapes make the native vegetation of the climate. 

2. Emily joined the couple sitting on the eating and relaxing. 

3. TV is broadcasting from the Earth rather than from a satellite. 

4. Scientists are considering whether it would be possible to Mars - change the conditions 

on the planet so that people can live on it. 

5. The plane was flying over enemy . 

6. The . Army is the military force of people in Britain who train as soldiers in their free 

time. 

7. People in that region often claim they are visited by objects. 

Reading 

Britain doesn’t have a cCimate, it onCy has weather 

The British Isles 

If we explore the islands lying off the north-west coast of Europe, we will come across 
two large islands and several much smaller ones. Collectively they are called the British Isles. 
The largest island is called Britain or Great Britain, which is also the largest island in Europe. It 
consists of England, Scotland and Wales. The capital cities are London, Edinburgh and Cardiff 
respectively. The other large one is called Ireland which is made up of Northern Ireland (Ulster) 
with Belfast as its capital and the Irish Republic (Eire) with Dublin as its capital city. The 
smaller islands include the Isle of Wight, Anglesey, the Scilly, the Outer and Inner Hebrides, 
Orkney, Shetland, and others. 

Great Britain, Northern Ireland together with a number of small islands, form the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland (more commonly known as the UK) which is the 
official name of the country. 

There are two large states in the British Isles - one governs most of Ireland and is called 
the Republic of Ireland (the Republic). The other state governs the rest of the British Isles - 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland and most of the smaller islands. The Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man, though recognizing the Crown, have complete internal self-government including their 
own Parliaments and their own tax systems. They are not officially part of the UK. 

Albion and Britannia are historical and poetic names used to refer to England. Albion was 
the original Roman name for Britain. It comes from the Latin word albus meaning ‘white’. When 
the Romans were crossing the channel in 43 AD, the first part of England they saw was white 
chalk cliffs. So they exclaimed, ‘Albion!’ 

Britannia is the name that the Romans gave to their southern British province. It is also 
the name given to the female embodiment of Britain. The figure of Britannia has been on the 
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reverse side of many British coins for more than 300 years. She is always shown wearing a 
helmet and holding a trident - the symbol of power over the sea. 

The UK is an island nation in Western Europe. It is 35 km (22 miles) off the northwest 
coast of France, from which it is separated by the English Channel. The Channel Tunnel bored 
beneath La Manche (the French name of the English Channel) now links the UK with France. 
The mainland areas lie between latitudes 49°N and 59°N and longitudes 8°W to 2°E. The 
Greenwich Meridian, the line of 0° longitude passes through England. Greenwich Mean Time 
(GMT) or Universal Time is the time on Greenwich line used as a basis for calculating time 
throughout the world. 

Britain has a total area of approximately 245,000 sq km. 

The British Isles are washed by four water areas: by the English Channel, which separates 
it from continental Europe in the south, by the North Sea in the east and by the Atlantic Ocean in 
the west. The Irish Sea lies between Ireland and Great Britain. No one in the UK lives more than 
120 km (75 miles) from the sea. The seas surrounding the British Isles are everywhere very 
shallow and it helps to keep the shores from extreme cold. 

Landscape 

The landscape of Britain is very varied. It has neither towering mountain ranges nor 
impressive large rivers, plains or forests. But it does not mean that its landscape is boring. What 
it lacks in grandeur it makes up for in variety. The scenery changes noticeably over quite short 
distances. Scotland and Wales are the most mountainous parts of Britain. The highest mountains 
in Scotland and Wales are Ben Nevis and Snowdon. A ridge of hills, the Pennines, runs down the 
centre of Northern England like a spine. 

Lakes and Rivers 

The north-western corner of England is famous for the Lake District with its beautiful, 
breathtaking scenery. The area is classified as England’s largest National Park. Northern Ireland 
is home to the UK’s largest lake, Lough Neagh. Other major lakes include Windermere in the 
English Lake District and Loch Lomond in Scotland. Another of Scotland’s lakes, Loch Ness is 
famous for sightings of Nessie, a mythical monster. 

There are a lot of rivers in Great Britain but they are not very long. Britain’s rivers 
provide drinking water for towns and irrigate farmers’ crops. The Severn is the longest river, 
beginning in Wales and entering the Atlantic Ocean near Bristol in England. Other major rivers 
include the Thames, the deepest and the most important river, which flows through Oxford and 
London, and the Trent and Mersey rivers which drain rainfall from large areas of central 
England. Scotland’s chief river is the Clyde and Ireland’s - the Shannon. 

Climate 

Britain’s climate varies greatly according to season and location, but on the whole can be 
described as mild with few extremes. Average temperatures do not rise above 32°C in summer 
and do not fall below 10°C in winter. The climate is influenced by the Gulf Stream, a warm ocean 
current that washes the western coast of Britain. The popular belief that it rains all the time in 
Britain is simply not true. In fact, London gets no more rain in a year than most of other 
European cities. And Britain’s climate has got such a bad reputation because of its changeability. 
There is a saying ‘Britain doesn’t have a climate, it only has weather’. The lack of extremes is 
the reason why, on the few occasions when it gets genuinely hot or freezing cold, the country 
seems to be totally unprepared for that. A few days of snow or a few days of frost - and the 
trains stop working and the roads are blocked. Recently extreme weather conditions have 
become more frequent so, perhaps, the British will have to get more prepared for them. 
Population 

With 60 million people, the UK ranks about fifteenth in the world in terms of population 
most of which is concentrated in England. With 361 inhabitants per sq km, it is one of the most 
densely populated countries in the world. The density of the rest of Britain is much lower: Wales 
- 135 per sq km, Scotland - 65, and Northern Ireland - 1 1 1 inhabitants per sq km. 

Environment and Pollution 
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It was in Britain that the word smog was first used to describe a mixture of smoke and 
fog. As the world’s first industrialized country, its cities were the first to suffer this atmospheric 
condition. Water pollution was also a problem. Another problem was the heating of homes with 
open coal fires in city areas. But it is worth mentioning that laws were passed to combat all these 
problems. However, the great increase in the use of the motor car in recent years caused an 
increase in a new kind of air pollution. To combat poor air quality, a belt of undeveloped land is 
kept around cities known as a green belt to reduce pollution. 

The environmental disaster caused by the oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico in 2010 resulted 
in the slow-down or collapse of the Gulf Stream. And as the pathway of the Gulf Stream directly 
affects weather and climate patterns over the whole hemisphere, its blocking appears to be 
partially responsible for the extreme weather we witnessed in the winter of 2010-201 1 and in the 
summer of 2010 in Russia, Europe and elsewhere. 



Post-Reading 



A Answer the questions on the text. 

1. What do the British Isles consist of? 

2. What are the official names of the states on the British Isles? 

3. What are the capital cities of England, Scotland and Wales? 

4. What are the capital cities of Northern Ireland and the Irish Republic? 

5. What other names do you know referring to Northern Ireland and the Irish Republic? 

6. What is the name of the water area between Great Britain and the European continent in 
English/French? 

7. Which islands have internal self-government? 

8. What historical and poetic names referring to England do you know? 

9. What are the UK’s highest mountains? Where exactly are they? 

10. Which is the UK’s largest/most famous lake? 

11. What is typical of Great Britain’s rivers? Which is the UK’s longest/deepest river? 

12. What features describe Britain’s climate? 

13. How can Britain’s population be described? 

14. What kinds of pollution are characteristic of Britain? 

B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 



1. atmospheric 

2. climate 

3. hemisphere 

4. inhabitant 

5. landscape 

6. latitude 

7. longitude 

8. mountain ridge 

9. pollution 

10. population density 



a. the distance of a place north or south of the equator, measured in 
degrees 

b. the quality of a country’s people being crowded together in large 
numbers 

c. the distance east or west of the Greenwich meridian, measured in 
degrees 

d. the regular pattern of weather conditions (temperature, amount 
of rain, winds etc) of a particular place 

e. a half of the earth 

f. the process of making something dirty by adding harmful or 
unpleasant substances 

g. of or relating to the mixture of gases that surrounds the earth 

h. a person living in a place 

i. all the natural features of an area that can be seen when looking 
across it 

j. a narrow area of high land along the top of a line of hills 
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C Use the word given in capitals to form a word that fits in the space. 

1. They were known as the ‘Gang of Four’. COLLECT 

2. The effects of the drug were in his behaviour. NOTICE 

3. His first speech as president created a favourable on his audience. IMPRESS 

4. Would you her novels as serious literature or as mere entertainment? 

CLASSIFICATION 

5. We usually go to France for our holidays, but this year we’re going to England for a . 

CHANGEABLE 

6. The development of Britain, the USA and other western nations in the XVIII and XIX 

centuries is known as the . Revolution. INDUSTRY 

7. The new legislation will affect us all or . DIRECT 

8. Tonight temperatures everywhere will be well below . FREEZE 

9. The village has fewer than 800 . INHABIT 

10. Following the national news we have the news and weather. LOCATE 

D Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with the expressions given in the box. 
You may need to make changes. 



result in 


in terms of 


lack in 


come across 


home to 


separate from 


increase in 


refer to 


make up for 


responsible for 



1. 1 an old school friend in Oxford Street this morning. 

2. The last paragraph the environmental disaster involving mass killings of birds. 

3. Hard work can a lack of intelligence. 

4. East Siberian Taiga, a very large bio-geographic region in Russia is Siberian tiger. 

5. The job is great . salary but there are disadvantages. 

6. Some working hours may be necessary. 

7. The incident his being dismissed from his job. 

8. We the border guards by only 100 metres. 

9. The speech at the meeting was delivered by the Minister environmental issues. 

10. What he experience he makes up for in enthusiasm. 

Translate into English 

1. Bo Been ceBepHon uacra CTpamj npomnaa 3HMa 6biJia ncoObimio Maricas. 

2. OiceaHHHecKHe Teuemia, HanpaBJiemie BeTpa, a Taioice pacnojio>KeHHe ropHbix xpeSiOB 
OKa3bIBaiOT BJIMHIIMC Ha KJIHMaT MeCTHOCTH. 

3. OKBaTop - 3to jihhh», pamejunomax 3eMHoh map Ha uBa nojiymapna: ceBepHoe h 
KHKHOe. 

4. yneHbie bbhibhjih, hto xHMHKaTbi hbjuuotch hctohhhkom 3arpx3ncnMH boubi h B03#yxa. 

5. Eojibine Bcero TypncTOB nopa3HJio pa3HOo6pa3ne aHrjiHHCKHx neir3a>KeH, xoth TaM HeT 
hh bbicokhx ropHbix chctcm, hh KpynHbix pex HJIH OrpOMHbIX paBHHH. 

6. HecMOTpa Ha to, hto peKH h 03epa b stoh CTpaHe ^OBOJibHO MenKHe, ohh CHadacaiOT 
ropofla h ^epeBHH nHTbeBOH h hojihbohhoh bo#oh. 

7. LUnpoia - 3to paccToaHHe k ceBepy hjih rory ot 3KBaTopa, H3MepaeMoe b rpauycax, a 
uojii o'i a - 3to paccTOBHHe k aanauy hjih BOCTOKy ot onpcucjicmioro McpHuiiana, TaK>Ke 
H3McpncMoe b i pauycax. 

8. CpeunHH TeMnepaTypa b nameii CTpaHe peuKO nauaci HH>Ke 20°C 3hmoh h noBbimaeTca 
Bbime 35 °C jictom. Ecjih Tanoe cjiynaeTca, Mbi ct ajiKHB aeMcn c 3KCTpeMajibHbiMH 

nOTOflHblMH yCJIOBHBMH. 
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9. B nepByio owcpc,m> rycTOHacejieHHbie panoHM 6biJin ooccncMCiibi ojicktphhcctbom h 
ra30M. 

10. no KOJiHHCCi By naccjiciiHH (1.3 MHJiJinap.ua) Email 3aHHMaeT nepBoe MecTO b Mnpe. B 
IIIaHxae, KpynHenmeM ropoac Kmaa, Ha o^hh kb. km npnxoflHTca 2683 vkhtcjib. 

Extra Exploration 

A Read the text ‘Offshore Islands’ and choose the right answers below. 

There are between 120 and 130 offshore islands which can be classified as part of 
England’s natural geography. Some are privately owned, some are inhabited, while others are 
only known to lighthouse-keepers, sailors and naturalists. The attraction of these islands is 
different to different people. Ornithologists, for example, might want to study a rare seabird; 
archeologists might be interested in a prehistoric or early Christian site; sociologists might study 
why certain islands have been deserted or resettled. 

The Isle of Wight is the largest island off the south coast. Charles I was once imprisoned 
here, and there is a large prison, Parkhurst, on the island today. A lot of its attractive scenery has 
formed as a result of a thick layer of chalk - the white teeth of the Needles are the most famous 
example. The Needles are three detached masses of chalk that lie off the island’s westernmost 
point and rise to the height of approximately 100 feet. There used to be four Needles; the fourth 
collapsed in a storm in 1764. It takes its name from the former needle-shaped pillar called Lot’s 
Wife. The remaining rocks are all short and not at all needle-like, but the name has stuck. In 
2005, the Needles were featured in TV programme ‘Seven Natural Wonders’ as one of the 
wonders in Southern England. Many of the inhabitants travel daily to the mainland to work. 
Those who work on the island are usually involved with the tourist industry because the island is 
visited by thousands of tourists every year. A favourite activity is yachting. 

The Isles of Scilly can be found 28 miles southwest of Land’s End. There are between 50 
and 100 islands in the group (some are just large rocks) but only six are inhabited. In early 
spring, they export beautiful flowers to the mainland. 

St Michael’s Mount is linked to the mainland at low tide by causeway - raised road 
across wet ground. It was a base for the tin trade at one time and, because of its religious 
connection with Mont-Saint-Michel in France, it was also a trading and migration centre from 
the earliest days of Christianity. 

Finally, between the coast of Devon and South Wales is the island of Lundy, which is 
three miles long and half a mile wide. At one time it was almost a pirate kingdom, but today it is 
a bird sanctuary, with a resident human population of about twelve. 

1 . An offshore island is an island . 

a. always linked to the mainland by causeway 

b. far from the land 

c. not far from the land 

2. are called naturalists. 

a. Ornithologists, zoologists and botanists 

b. Archaeologists, architects and archivists 

c. Sociologists, socio-economists and socio-linguists 

3. Parkhurst is a on the Isle of Wight. 

a. recreation zone 

b. penitentiary 

c. chain of white chalk cliffs 
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4. ‘Lot’s Wife’ is an allusion to . 

a. the New Testament 

b. the Old Testament 

c. fiction 

5. Only among the Scilly Isles have a resident human population. 

a. half a dozen 

b. fifty 

c. 100 large rocks 

6. The word sanctuary in the last paragraph implies . 

a. a wide area of water where a river flows into the sea 

b. a kingdom where pirates reside with seabirds 

c. a place where birds are protected from people wishing to attack and kill them 

B Put the following statements in order to complete the ‘Geographical Map’ of Great 
Britain from north to south. 

1. Hadrian’s Wall was built by the Romans in the second century across the northern border of 
their province of Britannia (along nearly the same line as the present English-Scottish border) in 
order to protect their territory from attacks by the Scots. 

2. The south-west peninsula, with its rocky coast, numerous small bays and wild moorlands is 
the most popular holiday area in Britain. You can admire Land’s End here, the extreme south- 
west point of England. 

3. The Pennines run up the middle of northern England like a spine. Many towns have sprung 
up on both sides of the mountains. 

4. Edinburgh is the capital of Scotland and is associated with scholarship, the law and 
administration. This reputation, together with its many fine historic buildings, has led to its being 
called the Athens of the North. 

5. Birmingham, Britain’s second largest city and the surrounding area of the West Midlands are 
known as the Black Country. 

6. The Highlands is an area of spectacular natural beauty, consisting of mountains and deep 
valleys. The greatest Scottish poet Robert Bums dedicated some of his poems to this country: 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer - 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe: 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 

C Match the terms with their definitions. Then read the text to check your answers. 

1. conurbations 2. dormitory towns 3. green belt 4. new towns 

a. towns built in accordance with the principles of town planning so that their various functions 
are related to one another in the most efficient and satisfying manner 

b. groupings of towns that were formerly separate, forming single large communities 

c. towns in which people live, but do not work 

d. area of parks and farmland encircling an urban area and protected from development 

Conurbations are groups of once separate towns that have grown to form a single 
community. Although Britain is short of housing, planners like to keep a belt of undeveloped 
land around cities known as a green belt to reduce pollution and provide open spaces for leisure. 
This has meant that the only alternative to the redevelopment of the conurbations has been the 
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creation of new towns. They are near enough to conurbations for people to use them as 
dormitory towns where a large percentage of the population commutes daily to work in 
conurbations. 

Food for Thought and Talk 

1. Bearing in mind its landscape, which part of Britain would you choose to live in or visit 
for a holiday? Why? 

2. How is climate in your country different from that in Britain? 

Food for Writing 
Writing techniques 



A narrative can be written in the first or the third person and describes a series of events, either 
imaginary or based on your own experience. A good narrative should consist of: 

a. an introduction in which you set the scene (people involved, time, place) in an interesting 
way to catch the reader’s attention and make him/her want to continue reading your story; 

b. a main body consisting of two or more paragraphs in which you develop your story; 

c. a conclusion in which you can refer to people’s feelings, comments and reactions or 
consequences. The more unpredictable your conclusion is, the longer-lasting the impression it 
will make on the reader. 

Points to consider: 

a. you should never start writing your story before you have decided on a plot; 

b. sequence of events is very important; 

c. use of various adjectives and adverbs to describe people and their feelings or actions, places, 
objects or events, as well as use of direct speech and variety of verbs, will make your story more 
exciting to read. 



Linking words 



Personal opinion 


In my opinion/view; To my way of thinking; Personally I believe 
that; It strikes me that; I feel very strongly that; I am inclined to think 
that; It seems to me that; As far as I am concerned; I think that 


Other people’s opinion 


It is popularly believed that; People often claim that; A lot of people 
think/believe that; Some people/Many argue that 



A Use the tourist information below and some useful phrases in it to attract people to 
the idea of visiting a place in your country. 

Pleasure Beach in Blackpool is the UK’s top theme park attracting over 5 million visitors a year. 
It’s a combination of thrill rides, roller coasters, water rides, amusements and shows. 

One of the most famous rides at 235 ft is ‘The Big One Europe ’s tallest roller coaster. 
There are height restrictions on the bigger rides but there are plenty of rides and amusement for 

small children so they won ’t feel left out. 

There is no shortage of places to eat and drink with over 35 restaurants and cafes, as well as a 

pub and a hotel. 

Open from February to November. 

Visit www.tourist-information-uk.com for more information. 

B Write a narrative describing the city/country you visited last. 
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Snap before Nap 



The Giant’s Causeway - Eighth Wonder of the World 

The Giant’s Causeway has always been described as the Eighth Wonder of the World and 
it is the only World Heritage Site in Northern Ireland. The Causeway is a mass of stone columns 
standing very near together. The tops of the columns form stepping stones leading from the cliff 
foot and disappearing under the sea. Over the whole Causeway there are 40,000 of these stone 
columns. The tallest are about 42 feet high. 

Visitors in modem times have been told that the Causeway is a strange geological feature 
- the result of volcanic action. However, for those who prefer a more colourful story different 
legends are more convincing. The ancient Irish, for example, believed this was giant’s work and, 
in particular, the work of the giant Finn McCool, the Ulster soldier and commander of the armies 
of the King of All Ireland. Finn was extremely strong. He could pick thorns out of his heels 
while running and he was capable of amazing feats of strength. 

On one occasion, during a fight with a Scottish giant, he picked up a huge piece of earth 
and threw it at him. The earth fell into the Irish Sea and became the Isle of Man. The hole it left 
filled with water and became the great inland sea of Lough Neagh. People said that Finn who 
lived on the North Antrim coast fell in love with a lady giant. She lived on an island in the 
Scottish Hebrides, and so he began to build this wide causeway to bring her across to Ulster. 

Here, among the stones of the Causeway, one can see the Chimney Stacks that mark 
Finn’s home, his old Organ, or the giant’s boot that he discarded on the shore. Another version 
of the legend was that Finn had spent many days and nights trying to create a bridge to Scotland 
because he was challenged by another giant. A fellow boatman told him that the opponent was 
much larger than him and strength came from his little finger. Finn told his wife, a clever 
woman, that he was a little scared of the giant. Realizing that if he lost his finger, he would lose 
his strength and Finn could beat him in no time, she came up with an ingenious plan to dress 
Finn like a baby. She made Finn lie still in the cradle and do as she said. When the opponent 
came to Finn’s house, Finn’s wife told him that Finn was out woodcutting and the opponent 
would have to wait for him to return. 

Meanwhile she treated him to huge loaves of bread saying her husband ate a dozen of 
them every day. But only the cunning woman knew that this time the loaves had some very 
special ingredients - each contained an iron bar. Soon the giant lost almost all his teeth. He was 
about to leave when Finn’s wife challenged him to have a look at their baby in the cradle. She 
gave the ‘baby’ a loaf of bread with no iron bar in it and Finn gobbled it up. Finn’s wife stuck 
the giant’s little finger into her husband’s mouth so that the giant himself could try the amazing 
size of the baby’s teeth. Finn quickly realized what his wife was up to and bit off the finger. 

Then he leapt out of the cradle and fought the giant out of his house. The poor giant ran 
back to Scotland throwing random stones into the waters below and never returned. 

Finn never completed his causeway. He was the strongest indeed, but he was not strong 
enough. Or maybe he was just too lazy. 

What a pity the last two giants did not make a pact of friendship. For then they would 
perhaps have made it possible for the people of the subsequent centuries to walk from Ireland to 
Scotland. 

Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 

Kjiacconbie ocoSchhocth 
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CTpacTt anuiHHan k ycoBepmeHCTBOBamno (improvement) cbohx homob odbacHaeTca, 
KOHenHO nee, He TOJibKO CTpeMJieHHeM oSciaBHib (arrange) cboio codcTBcmiyio icppmopmo. 
3to - caMOBBipajKerore b 6ojree mHpoKOM CMbicjre 3Toro cjroBa: tboh aom - He TOJTbKO tboh 
icppmopua, tboh aom - 3to boiijiolhciihc TBoeir HHHHBHnyanbHOCTH. IIo KpairHeir Mepe, Mbi 
Tax ayMacM. B McdjinpoBKC h ydpanciBe naumx vkhjihui KaacntiH H3 Hac cipeMHica 
npoHCMonc i pupoBai b cboh jrHHHbiir BKyc h CBoe codcTBcmioc noHHMaHHe npeicpacHoro. 

3to hchctbhtcjibiio Tax, ho TOJTbKO no onpcncjicmiOH CTeneHH. Hcm rnydace a H3ynajra 
3 tot Bonpoc, TeM oneBHflHee MHe CTaHOBHjrocb, hto oprammiiHa 6biTa, odcTaHOBKa h 
ySpaHCTBO Haimrx homob onpenenaeTCH npHHanne>KHOCTbK) k con,HajrbHOMy Kjraccy. ,Z],OMa 
iipcac i aBm cjiCH Bbicmero cocjtobhs (stratum) h BepxymKH cpcnucro Kjracca HepeflKO ouinHaci 
odBcrmajiocTb (decay) h HeyxoHcemiocTb, Hero bbixohubi H3 cpenunx h iihbujhx cjroeB 
cpcnucro Kjracca HHKorna cede He iiobbojib i , a >khj mma paadoraiCBUJHx bbixohucb H3 padoneii 
cpcjjbi HanHHKaHbi (be stuffed) omciib nopoiHMH BemaMH, hto b uiaaax apuciOKpaiuH h 
B epxymKH cpeHHero Kjracca hbhhctch BepxoM (height) ByjrbrapHOCTH. Hobciibkhc KO>KaHbie 
HMBaiibi h ciyjibB «non CTapHHy» (in imitation), odoacaeMbie cpcniiHMH chohmh cpcnucro 
Kjracca, MoryT CTOHTb b hcchtb pa3 nopo>Ke, hcm aHajrorHHHbie iipenMCTbi Mcdcjiu b ho Max 
upcHC'i aBm cjicu BepxymKH cpcnucro Kjracca, npe3HpaiomHx (despise) Koary h koiihh. 

B flOMax npcHCiaBmcjicii cpcnimx h hh3ihhx cjroeB cpcnucro Kjracca b tocthhoh, 
KOTopyro ohh Ha3biBaioT «lounge», KaK npaBHjro Ha nojiy jtokht KOBep bo bcio KOMHaTy. 
lip en ct aBHT ejrH bwcujhx cochobhh npcjmoHmaiOT ronbiii noji, KOTopwir ohh nacTHHHO 
nOKpbIBaiOT CTapbIMH nepCHHCKHMH KOBpaMH HJTH KOBpHKaMH . B TOCTHHOH lipCnCTaBHTCJICH 
cpcnimx cjroeB cpcnucro Kjracca mo>kho yBHHCTb KOKTeiijrb-dap, a b ctojtobbix - 
cepBHpoBOHHbiir ctojthk Ha KOjrecHKax (trolley). OKHa rocTHHbix b ho Max hh3ihhx cjiocb 
cpcHucro KJiacca h BepxymKH padoncro nacTO 3aHaBemeHbi TiojreM (curtain lace). B caMoir 
KOMHaTe - oojiblhoh tcjicbhmop, aKKypaTHO paccraBJicmibic «kojijickuhh» mcjikhx npeHMeTOB 
(hojkchkh, 3BepymKH, KyKOJiKu, ciaiy3'i KH), npHBe3eHHbie H3 l ypuci HHCCKHx noe3HOK. 

He 3arpoMO>KHeHHbie Mcdejibio rocTHHbie (living-room) mojiohokh h3 iihmiijmx cjiocb 
cpcnucro KJiacca h BepxymKH padonero, odcraBJicmibic HKodbi b CTHJie sjicram noro 
MHHHMajrH3Ma, nopoii noxo>KH Ha npHeMHyro c i OMarojioi a. CKynocib (scarcity) HHTepbepa ohh 
KOMneHCHpyiOT mHp0K03KpaHHbIM TeJieBH30p0M, KOTOpblii OHH Ha3bIBaiOT «TV» HJTH «telly» H 
KOTopbiir BCCina ctoht Ha caMOM bhhhom (conspicuous) MecTe, a TaK>Ke coBpeMeHHbiM 
My3bIKaj[blIbIM H,eHTpOM C dOJTbHIHMH KOJTOHKaMH . B HOMBX MHOTHX lipCnCTaBHTCJICH 

BepxymKH cpeHHero KJiacca Toace ecTb tcjicbhbopbi h CTepeocHCTeMbi, ho ohh odbiHHO 
HaxoHBTca b npyrnx KOMHaTax, KOTopbie xobhcbb unorna Ha3biBaiOT «back room» hjih «family 
room», ho hh b KoeM cjiynac He «music room». no tcpmhiiojioihh BepxymKH cpeHHero Knacca, 
«music room» — sto KOMHaTa, b KOTopoft ctoht nnaHHHO, a He CTepeocHCTeMa. 

Emc ohhh naHOKiibiii hhhhkbtop KJiaccoBoii npHiiannoKiiocTH - noncTaBKH non dorajibi 
c HanHTKaMH, npcnoTBpamaiouiMC nopuy ctojtob. TaKHe Bp«n hh yBHHHmb b HOMax BepxymKH 
cpeHHero cochobhh h apuciOKpai uH h omciib pchko - b HOMax Bbixonu,eB H3 hh30b padoncro 
Knacca. 

B HOMax npeflCTaBHTeneir Bbicmux h iih3ujmx cnoeB odmcci Ba mcocjib odbiHHO CTapaa, 
odjiC3Jiaa h paanopoHiiaa. Bee iipoMC/KyroMiibic choh naccjicnua npcHiiOMuiaior hobciibkhc 
rapHHTypbi (suite) mhikoh Mcdcjiu, cocroamHC H3 OHHHaKOBbix no nH3aiuiy h oduBKC 
(upholstery) flHBaHOB h Kpeccji, komiijicktbi coHcraiomMxcH odcHcmibix ctohob h ciyjibCB, a 
TaKHce cnanbHbie rapHHTypbi c rapMOHnpyiomHMH no u,BeTy iiOKpbiBajiaMH Ha KpoBaTb, 
MCXJiaMH Ha noHyniKH h mTopaMH. npcncraBHrcjiH BepxHHx cnoeB odmecTBa ropn»TCH cbohm 
BKH eKTHnecKHM codpaHHeM h npe3HpaiOT rapMOHHpyiomHe (matching) rapHHTypbi. 

no cymecTBy, cou,HaHbHyio upHiiaHJiC/Kiiocib aiiuiuMaiiHiia mo>kho TOTnac ace 
onpencjiHTb no ero hhh ee OTHomeHHio k noporoii hoboh Mcdcjiu: eenn Bbi CHHTaeTe, hto bto 
«mnKapHO » (chic), 3 nan hi bbi b jiymncM cjiynac iipniiaHJiC/KHrc k cpcnnHM chohm cpeHHero 
Knacca; earn, no-BameMy, bto «HemeBKa» (cheapie), bbi - iipcHCiaBH icjib BepxymKH cpcnucro 
Knacca hhh apncTOKpaTHH. 
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Unit 2 



History 



Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. claim (n) - TpeSoBamie, npcTcmmi; territorial claims - TeppnTopnajibHbie npcTcmuH; to 
lay claim to sth - iipc^baBJiHib npeTeH3nn Ha hto-jih6o; to abandon (give up) a claim - 
OTKaiaxbCH ot ipeooBaiiHa; claim (v) - npcTCHjiOBaib, npeflbJiBJurrb rpeSoBanmi; to claim to 
the throne - npcrcimoBaTb Ha TpoH 

2. conquer (v) - 3aBoeBbiBaTb, nooc/Kjiaib; to conquer a country (a new territory, a people, 
the enemy) e.g. Egypt was conquered by the Persian King Kambyses. conquest (n) - 
3aBoeBaHne, noKopemie e.g. The Roman legions withdrew, opening the way for the conquest of 
the British Isles by the Germanic tribes, conqueror (n) - noSamrrcjib, 3aBoeBaTejib 

3. defeat (v) - HaHocnTb nopaaceHne, pa36nBaTb; Syn. beat e.g. They hoped to defeat the enemy 
at sea. defeat (n) - nopa>KeHHe, pa3rpoM; suffer a defeat - noTepnerb nopa*:eHHe e.g. The 
socialist party suffered a crushing defeat in the elections, inflict a defeat - HaHecTH nopa>KeHHe; 
accept (admit) defeat - upuMupuibCH c nopa^emieM; defeated (adj) - noTepneBmnn 
KpymeHne, Kpax 

4. govern (v) - npaBHTb, ynpaBjniTb; to govern a country (a people); to govern skillfully 
(wisely, with justice) - npaBHTb yivicjio (My^po, cnpaBC/uiuBO); government (n) - 
npaBHTejibCTBO, (J)opMa npaBJicnua; sovereign government - cyBepeHHoe npaBHTejibCTBo; 
puppet government - MapnonciOMiioe npaBHTejibCTBo; Liberal (Labour, Conservative) 
government - jiudcpajibiioc (jienSopncTCKoe, KOHcepBaraBHoe) npaBHTejibCTBo; democratic 
(republican, federal, parliamentary) government - /ic m o xpar h h cc kbh (pecnySnnKaHCKaa, 
(JjeAepajibHaa, napjiaMcmcKax) (J)opMa npaBJicnua; governing (adj) - pyKOBOflamnii, npaBMuinii; 
governing body - pyKOBOAamnn opraH; governing class - npaBamnn KJiacc 

5. invade (v) - Bi opi ai bca, nana^ai b, 3axBaTbiBaTb e.g. The Romans invaded Britain 2000 years 
ago. invasion (n) - BTop>KeHHe, uanaaciiHC, OKKynan,na e.g. Castro claimed that US forces were 
planning an invasion, invader (n) - aaxBaiHUK, oKKynaHT; invasive (adj) - aaxBariiHHCCKHH; 
invasive war 

6. launch a war (an attack) - HanaTb Boiiuy (arany) 

7. neutral (adj) - HenTpajibHbin, He ynacTByiomnn b BOHHe; neutral nation - iictnpajibnoc 
rocyflapcTBo; neutral territory - ucuipajibnaH icppuiopua; to be (to remain) neutral - 
coojno^ai b HenTpajiHTeT 

8. resist (v) - oica3biBaTb conpoTHBJieHne; to resist an enemy; resistance (n) - conpoTHBJieHne; 
to put up (offer) resistance - oica3biBaTb conpoTHBJieHne 

9. threat (n) - yrpo3a; a threat to the cause of peace - yrpo3a ncjiy Mupa; to threaten (v) - 
yrpo>KaTb; to threaten to do sth; to threaten sb with sth 

10. treaty (n) - uoroBop; to sign a treaty - nojuiucbiBai b ^oi OBop; a peace treaty - MnpHbin 
^oroBop 

B Language Awareness 

The word history comes from Greek historia meaning inquiry, knowledge acquired by 
investigation. History is the discovery, collection, organization and presentation of information 
about past events. Among scholars, the fifth-century BC Greek historian Herodotus is considered 
to be the Father of History. History can also mean the period of time after writing was invented. 

The word her story is a neologism coined in the late 1960s. In feminist discourse the term 
refers to history (wrongly interpreted as his- story, though etymologically the word is unrelated to 
the possessive pronoun his), written or told from a woman’s point of view and emphasizing the 
role of women. 
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C Before you read the main text check your knowledge of English history by filling the 
empty boxes in the Fact Check. 



WhoAVhat 


What they did 


Where 


When 


William the 
Conqueror 




Hastings 


XI c (1066) 


Richard the 
Lionheart 


fought in Crusades 




late XII c 
(1189-1199) 


The English and the 
French 


fought the Hundred 
Years War 




XIV-XV cc 
(1337-1453) 


Lancastrians and 
Yorkists 




England 


XV c (1455-1485) 


Guy Fawkes 


plotted to blow up the 
Houses of the 
Parliament 


London 




The Great Plague 




London 


XVII c (1665) 


The Great Fire of 
London 


took place 




XVII c (1666) 


Admiral Horatio 
Nelson 


defeated the 
combined fleets of 
French and Spanish 
Navy 




early XIX c (1805) 



Reading 

History is not what happened, history is what was written down 

Prehistory 

In the VIII century BC the Celts, who had arrived from Europe inhabited the British Isles. 
The language the people spoke was Celtic. Their culture was very primitive. They believed that 
different gods lived in the thickest and darkest parts of the woods. One of the astonishing 
monuments of this period is Stonehenge. 

The Roman Period (43-410) 

The first Romans to campaign extensively in Britain were the forces of Julius Caesar in 
55 and 54 BC. So, 55 BC is the first date in popular British history. But the first significant 
conquest by the powerful State of Rome did not begin until 43 AD, under Claudius. They came 
from Italy, and calling the country Britannia gave Britain its name. The Romans ruled Britain for 
over two hundred years and left behind three things of importance: their roads, the sites of 
important cities (notably London called Londinium), and the seeds of Christianity. A significant 
number of English words are constructed based on roots from Latin. One more lasting reminder 
of their presence is place-names like Chester, Lancaster and Gloucester, which include variants 
of the Roman word castra meaning a ‘military camp’. 

The Germanic Invasions (410-1066) 

The period from the early V century towards the end of the VII century is famous for sea- 
invasions by Germanic tribes called Angles, Saxons and Jutes who lived in the northern and 
central parts of Europe. Angles gave their name to the country Angle-land. They mainly 
occupied the south-east of the country and drove many Britons into the mountainous regions of 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland or absorbed those who remained into their way of life. In the west of 
the country the advance of the Anglo-Saxons was held back by an army of Britons under the 
command of the legendary King Arthur. 

Unlike the Romans the Anglo-Saxons had a great effect on the countryside, where they 
introduced new farming methods and founded thousands of self-sufficient villages. The Anglo- 
Saxons were pagan when they came to Britain. But they were easily converted to Christianity. 
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Another wave of Germanic invasions took place in the VIII-XI centuries. They were 
Vikings from Scandinavia. This conquest was halted by King Alfred, the only monarch in 
English history who was given the title of Alfred the Great. The last of the invaders were the 
Normans from Normandy, France. The army under the Norman leader, Duke William of 
Normandy, defeated the English at the battle of Hastings on 14 October, 1066. Later that year, he 
was crowned king of England and is known in popular history as William the Conqueror. The 
Normans gradually broke their ties with France and by the XIII century had so mingled with the 
Anglo-Saxons that the two were united in the English. 

The Medieval Period (1066-1485) 

The successful Norman invasion of England in 1066 brought Britain into the mainstream 
of western European culture. It was in this period that Parliament began its gradual evolution 
into the democratic body which it is today. In 1295, Edward I called a parliament that became 
known as the Model Parliament, at which elected representatives from different areas were 
present. The House of Commons as a separate Chamber was formed at that time. The person 
chosen to speak for those ‘commoners’ in Parliament became known as the Speaker. 

At that time both Wales and Scotland were independent kingdoms that resisted English 
rule. The English conquest of Wales succeeded in 1282 under Edward I. To appease the Welsh, 
Edward’s son (Edward II) bom in Wales, was made Prince of Wales in 1301. The tradition of 
giving this title to the eldest son of the British Monarch continues today. An act of 1536 
completed the political and administrative union of England and Wales. 

King Richard I known also as Richard the Lionheart (1189-1199) spent most of his reign 
fighting in the crusades (the wars between Christians and Muslims in the Middle East). While 
Richard was away, England was governed by his brother John, who imposed very high taxes on 
the population and was very unpopular. Richard I has often been portrayed heroically in 
literature, most famously in Sir Walter Scott’s novel ‘Ivanhoe’, in which Richard is assisted by 
the outlaw Robin Hood - England’s legendary folk hero. 

For over one hundred years English kings, descendants of William the Conqueror laid 
claims to the French throne. So the Hundred Years War between England and France began in 
1337 and lasted until 1453 though a formal treaty to end the war was only signed in 1475. The 
fighting, however, was not continual. It was a cycle of battles, peace treaties and breaches of 
these peace treaties. 

One of the prominent historic figures of that time is Saint Joan of Arc or the Maid of 
Orleans. She is considered a national heroine of France. Down to the present day, Joan of Arc 
has remained a significant figure in Western culture. 

The Tudor Dynasty (1485-1603) 

After the Wars of the Roses (1455-1485) between two rival dynasties which weakened 
and impoverished the nation, Henry VII gave origin to the Tudor Dynasty. The Tudor Dynasty 
established an era of stability and a system of strong professional government. Parliament was 
split into two Houses: the House of Lords consisting of aristocracy and clergymen, and the 
House of Commons representing both the urban and rural population, and having a more 
decisive role in policy-making. 

The power of the towns, with their educated and industrious middle classes, began to 
make itself felt and there was a revival, Renaissance of learning. 

Henry VIII (1509-1547), was a typical Renaissance prince: handsome, learned and 
ambitious. It was his creation of the Royal Navy that enabled England to realize her imperialistic 
ambitions. Henry VIII is one of the most well-known monarchs in English history also because 
he took six wives during his life. 

Elizabeth I (1558 - 1603), daughter of Henry VIII, was the first of three long-reigning 
queens in British history (the other two are Queen Victoria and Elizabeth II). She was an 
outstanding ruler, very popular and strong. During her long reign, England became very 
important in European politics, in commerce and the arts. The Elizabethan era was the height of 
the English Renaissance and it saw the flowering of English poetry, music, theatre and literature. 
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Her reign is considered by many as the Golden Age of English history, producing not only poets 
like Shakespeare and Spenser, but also prosperity for the whole nation. 

The Elizabethan age is viewed so highly because of the contrasts with the periods before 
and after. It was a brief period of internal peace between Protestants and Catholics, between 
Parliament and Monarchy. 

Elizabeth I never married, but used its possibility as a diplomatic tool. She became 
known as ‘the virgin queen’. But it doesn’t mean she didn’t have marriage proposals. She was 
beautiful. She was witty. She could flirt in eight languages (Greek, French, Italian, Latin, 
Spanish, Flemish, Welsh, and, of course, English). But she said ‘No, thank you’ in different 
languages to different suitors, among them Philip II of Spain, Eric XIV of Sweden, Francois, 
Duke of Anjou of France and many others. Her Russian suitor Ivan the Terrible pursued 
Elizabeth’s hand in marriage and sent her rich fabrics and expensive furs. Elizabeth kept the 
gifts, but refused the marriage proposal. 

The Stuart Period (1603-1714) 

In 1603 Elizabeth I died and having no heir she was succeeded by her closest relative - 
King James VI of Scotland, who became James I of England. The Catholics were upset that there 
was going to be another Protestant monarch. Some of them planned to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament on 5 November when the King was going to open the Parliament. But the gunpowder 
plot failed and its failure was celebrated as a victory for British Protestantism over rebel 
Catholicism. 

King Charles I raised taxes ignoring Parliament and prevented it from meeting for 11 
years. Relations between King and Parliament became so bad that the civil war eventually broke 
out in 1642. The war ended with complete victory of parliamentary forces. Charles I was 
captured and became the first monarch in Europe to be executed. Oliver Cromwell, the leader of 
the parliamentary army of Roundheads (because of the style of their haircuts) became Lord 
Protector of Republic. For the first and only time, England briefly became a republic. The Stuarts 
were then restored to the throne under Charles II in 1660. 

There came two tragic years in England’s history: 1665, the year of the Great Plague, and 
1666, the year of the Great Fire of London. 

The XVIII century 

Politically, this century was stable. Two opposing groups were formed within Parliament. 
The Whigs (today’s Liberals) supported the Protestant values of hard work and thrift and 
believed in government by monarch and aristocracy together. The Tories (today’s Conservatives) 
had a great respect for the idea of the monarchy and the importance of the Anglican Church. 

Britain expanded its empire in the Americas, the West African coast and in India. The 
increased trade which resulted from new markets and a flow of thousands of people from rural 
areas into new towns and cities led to the Industrial Revolution. Most of these new towns were in 
the north of England, where raw materials for industry were available. In the south of England, 
London came to dominate as a business and trade centre. 

The XIX century: Queen Victoria and Victorian England 

At the dawn of the XIX century, England was locked in a war with France. In 1805 a 
British fleet under the command of Admiral Horatio Nelson defeated the combined fleets of 
French and Spanish Navy at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

It was during the XIX century and the reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901) that the 
British Empire, including India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Hong Kong and various 
colonies on the African coast, grew to the size so vast that ‘the sun never sets upon it’. The 
Victorian era was a period of industrial, cultural, political, scientific and military progress. 
During her sixty-four-year reign, she became a very popular symbol of Britain’s success in the 
world and gave her name to the age. Her practice of insisting on being informed about 
government policy while remaining politically neutral fixed the position of the Crown in Britain. 
As a hard-working, religious mother of nine children, devoted to her husband, Prince Albert, she 
was regarded as the personification of contemporary morals. It was then that ‘Victorian values’ 
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were established. They emphasized hard work and thrift, and it was to them that the Thatcher 
Government of 1980s wished to return. 

The XX century 

By the beginning of the XX century, Britain was no longer the world’s richest country. It 
was then that the working class began to make its voice heard. In Parliament, the Labour Party 
gradually replaced the Liberals as the main opposition to the Conservatives. Trade Unions 
managed to organize themselves. 

In 1939 Britain was involved in World War II, for which it was ill-prepared. Only the 
courageous efforts of Britain’s Air Force prevented Germany from invading her. Sir Winston 
Churchill, the Prime Minister of the UK during WW II, is unquestionably considered one of the 
world’s most outstanding political statesmen. He was also famous as an orator, historian, writer 
and artist. 

Since 1952 the reigning Queen of the country has been Elizabeth II. 

After the Second World War and throughout the 1950s, it was understood that a 
conference of the world’s great powers involved the USA, the Soviet Union and Britain. 
However, in 1962, the Cuban missile crisis, one of the greatest threats to global peace since the 
war, was resolved without reference to Britain. By the 1970s it was generally accepted that a 
superpower conference involved only the USA and the Soviet Union. 

Despite Britain’s loss of power and status on the world stage, some small remnants of the 
empire remained. The old imperial spirit was not quite dead. In 1982 the British government 
spent hundreds of millions of pounds to recapture the Falklands/Malvinas Islands from the 
invading Argentineans. 

The special relationship which existed between Britain and the USA throughout the 
second half of the XX century, has declined since Britain joined the European Community in 
1973. 

From 1979 to 1990 Margaret Thatcher served as Prime Minister of Britain on the 
Conservative Party. During her term of office she reshaped almost every aspect of British 
politics, reviving the economy, reforming outdated institutions, and reinvigorating the nation’s 
foreign policy. For her strong personality she was nicknamed the ‘Iron Lady’. 

The XXI century 

The 2001 September 11 attacks in the United States made the US launch the War on 
Terror, beginning with a conflict in Afghanistan and Iraq aided by British troops. The effects of 
the War on Terror increased the threat of international terrorists plotting attacks against the UK. 
In 2005 a series of four bomb explosions struck London’s public transport system. In 2007 
Muslim extremists set Glasgow International Airport ablaze. 

Post-Reading 

A Answer the questions on the text. 

1. What can you tell about the prehistoric period in the British Isles? 

2. What important things did the Roman rule bring to Britain? 

3. As contrasted to the Romans, how did the Anglo-Saxons influence the life in Britain? 

4. Which historical period brought Britain into the mainstream of western European 
culture? Expand on it. 

5. Do you agree that both Henry VII and Henry VIII left a profound trace in English 
history? Why? 

6. What were the marvels of the Elizabethan era? 

7. Can you enumerate some of the landmarks in the history of the Stuart Period? 

8. What does Industrial Revolution imply? 

9. How does the saying ‘The sun never sets upon the British Empire’ prove itself to be true? 

10. Why do you think ‘Victorian values’ are so important even for modern history? 
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11. The XX century saw two most outstanding politicians: Winston Churchill and Margaret 
Thatcher. What was their role in building history? 

12. How can the first decade of the XXI century be defined in terms of international politics? 



B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 



1. appease 

2. conquest 

3. descendant 

4. flowering of democracy 

5. morals 

6. rebel 

7. resist 

8. rival 

9. self-sufficient 

10. thrift 



a. standards of behaviour; principles of right and wrong 

b. to oppose a plan, an idea 

c. a person competing with another 

d. to reduce the intensity of somebody’s feelings by satisfying their 
needs or demands partly or in full 

e. able to fulfil one’s own needs, without help from others 

f. the habit of saving money and spending it carefully 

g. the action of taking possession and control of a country by force 

h. a person who fights against the established government 

i. a person that has another as an ancestor 

j. the full development of government by all the people of a country 



C Use the word given in capitals to form a word that fits in the space. 

1. Few people realized the of the discovery. SIGNIFY 

2. Amy Johnson is famous for her solo flight from Britain to Australia in 1930. HERO 

3. After the war, Gennany became one of Europe’s most countries. PROSPER 

4. Some people considered the General to be the of patriotic courage. PERSON 

5. With threats and beatings the workers were into leaving their unions. TERRORIST 

6. All there was in the region was dry soil and villages. POVERTY 

7. Enemy forces were almost certainly preparing to . INVASION 

8. Before the Romans came, the Gaul’s Kingdom in France was . EXTEND 

9. 1 am amazed and depressed by the way the government runs the country. CONTINUE 

10. The professor believes that Mayan Civilization was long neglected by . HISTORY 



D Complete the second sentence using the words and expressions given below, so that 
it has a similar meaning to the first sentence. You may need to add some words and make 
changes. 

1 . The police were unable to prevent the crowd from advancing. 

The police were unable . 

2. General Smith is in authority to give orders to the army. 

The army is . 

3. Nearly 90% of the inhabitants of this part of the city need financial help. 

Nearly 90% of the inhabitants of this part of the city need to be . 

4. The parent organization is likely to have two separate parties: the left wing and the right wing. 

The parent organization is likely_ : the left wing and the right 

wing. 

5. The deposed king was brought back to his former position on the throne. 

The deposed king was . 

6. Grandpa was telling about his navy days and how his ship exploded after hitting a mine. 

Grandpa was telling about his navy days and how his ship . 

7. The new chairman is certainly making others aware of his presence by his superior authority. 

The new chairman is certainly . 

8. Charles Macintosh invented a type of raincoat which then became known by his own name. 
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Charles Macintosh . . 

9. The press started to attack the President violently. 

The press . 

10. Both Britain and Argentina state that they have a right to own the Falkland Islands. 

Both Britain and Argentina . 

give one’s name to launch assist blow up split into 

make oneself felt the command restore lay claim to hold back 

Translate into English 

1. nopancemie HanojieoHOBCKnx bohck b Boime 1812 ro#a npoTHB Pocchh nojio>KHJio 
nanajio KpymeHHio HMnepnn HanoneoHa. 

2. BiojnieTeHb «World Peace» ncaaBiio Hanncaji: «BcjiHHailuinc Benin b >kh3hh - sto Mnp 
BHyTpeHHHH, MHp BHeiUHHH h Mnp rjio6ajibHbiH». 

3. EKaTepnHa II, H3BecTHaa TaK>Ke KaK EKaTepnHa BenHKaa, 6biJia caMoii ^ojiioii 
>KeHniHHOH-npaBHTejibHHn,en Pocchh, uapci Byionicii c 1762 i ona no caMoii CMcpi n b 
1796 rony. 

4. Kor^a b 1950 Hanajiacb BOHHa, Bee oco3HajiH, hto sto - Bcero Jinnib 3mi30A b 
«xojio#hoh BOHHe» MOKuy cynepAepflcaBaMH. 

5. BepeajibCKHH noroBop - 3 to MHpHbiir noroBop, nouiiHcamibiii b Bepcajic nocne 
OKOHnaHHa nepBoir mhpoboh bokhw b 1 9 1 8 ro#y. 

6. ABCipajina 6biJia BOBJiencna b nepByio MHpoByio Boiiny, Tan KaK 6bma nacibio 
BpHTaHCKOH HMnepHH. 

7. CTpaHa nbiTanacb Hcnojib30BaTb jho6oh B03M0>KHbiH maHC hjib peajiH3au,HH cbohx 
HM nepHajIHCTHHeCKHX aM6HH,HH. 

8. IIpaBHTejibCTBO oojiaracT HanoroM naccjiciiHe CBoeii CTpaHbi hjib yjiyMHiciiHH hx 
>KH3HeHHbIX yCJIOBHH. 

9. Ohjihii Soajica, kbk 6bi 3nBapn He npen'bMBHJi npeTeH3HH Ha uioTJianncKHii TpoH. 

10. 20 ceHTaSpa 2001 rona npe3Hncm Bym nanaji bom i ly c i cppopnaMOM, xor^a oh 3aaBHJi: 
«Hama BOHHa c TeppopH3MOM naMHiiacica c Ajib-Kanna, ho sthm OHa He 
3aKaHHHB aeTca » . 

Extra Exploration 

A Put the following sentences into the correct order to complete ‘Britain’s DNA Map’. 

Modem genetic science throws up some worrying questions. But it is at least producing one very 
valuable finding. It is showing that national and ethnic differences have very little to do with race 
and more to do with culture instead. 

1. Then, the Romans conquered it and stayed for nearly four centuries. 

2. This is why in modern times we talk about England on the one hand and the Celtic nations of 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland on the other. 

3. And yet all these successive invasions appear to have made little difference to the modern 
gene pool. 

4. In 1066, England was invaded again, this time by the Normans from France. 

5. Moreover, it turns out that the vast majority of people in Britain and Ireland have maternal 
genes dating back at least 10,000 years. 

6. In the next five centuries, first the Anglo-Saxons and then the Vikings arrived. 

7. Research has found, for example, that around 60% of all men in southern England are directly 
descended from the Celts. 
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8. Around 700 BC, we are told, Britain was invaded by the Celts, who displaced the indigenous 
people. 

9. The story goes that, during this time of Germanic invasions, the native Celts were all either 
killed or driven north and west. 

10. Take the story of Britain, for instance, which can seem like one of repeated mass killings and 
mass migrations. 

The conclusion we must draw from these findings is that history is often less bloody than we 
assume it to be and that earlier people in Britain were not all killed or displaced. Instead, most of 
them were assimilated into the newly dominant culture. 

B Read the text ‘Magic Circles’ and answer the questions below. 

Stonehenge is the best known and probably the most remarkable of prehistoric remains in 
the UK. It has stood on Salisbury Plain for about 4000 years. There have been many different 
theories about its original use, but there are no written records of its origins. 

One theory is that it was a place from where stars and planets could be observed. It was 
discovered that the positions of some of the stones related to the movements of the sun and the 
moon, so that the stones could be used as a calendar to predict such things as eclipses, when the 
sun or the moon cannot be seen because the earth is passing directly between the sun and the 
moon, or because the moon is passing directly between the sun and the earth. 

At one time people thought that Stonehenge was a Druid temple. The Druids were a 
Celtic religious group who were suppressed in Britain soon after the Roman Conquest. Some 
people believe that they were a group of priests, while others regard them as medicine-men who 
practiced human sacrifice and cannibalism. Because Stonehenge had existed 1000 years before 
the arrival of the Druids, this theory has been rejected. But it is kept alive today by a group called 
the ‘Most Ancient Order of Druids’ who perform mystic rites at dawn on the summer solstice. 
Every year, they meet at Stonehenge to greet the first midsummer sunlight as it falls on the 
stones and they lay out symbolic elements of fire, water, bread, salt and a rose. 

Solstice is either of the two times of the year at which the sun is furthest north or south of 
the Equator around 21 June (summer solstice) and 22 December (winter solstice), while equinox 
is either of the two times of the year at which the sun crosses the Equator and day and night are 
of equal length around 21 March (spring equinox) and 22 September (autumn equinox). 

Another interesting theory is that the great stone circle was used to store terrestrial 
energy, which was then generated across the country, through ‘ley lines’. Ley lines is the name 
given to invisible lines which link up ancient sites throughout Britain. People believe that they 
are mysterious channels for a special kind of power. Ley lines are international. In Ireland, they 
are known as ‘fairy roads’, in China they are known as lungmei and are believed to extend all 
over the Earth, and in Australia, the Aborigines make ceremonial journeys for hundreds of miles 
along these secret tracks. 

1. Stonehenge has always been surrounded by mystery as . 

a. modern methods of investigation have extended our knowledge 

b. there are lots of theories about its original use 

c. there are no written records 

2. The word ‘eclipse’ in the text implies . 

a. blocking of the light of either the sun or the moon 

b. catastrophe 

c. shadowing the Earth 

3. Today the Druids still . 

a. practice cannibalism 
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b. perform rituals at Stonehenge 

c. use Stonehenge as a temple 

4. Solstice is either of the two times of the year at which the sun 

a. crosses the Equator 

b. rises in the east at equinox 

c. is furthest north or south of the Equator 

5. ‘Ley lines’ symbolize . 

a. celestial energy 

b. land energy 

c. elements of fire, water, bread, salt and a rose 



C Fit the names of people, things and places in the text ‘Legendary Britain’, 

The legend of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table is well-known. Arthur is 

said to have been born at 1_ in Cornwall. It is said that young Arthur pulled out the sword 

2 from a stone, which no one except the next king could do. It was thought that 3. 

was the ideal court, famous for bravery, chivalry, romantic love and magic, which was practiced 

by 4 , the wizard. Here, at a round table - round so that no one could be said to be above 

anyone else - sat the bravest and most noble Knights in the land: Sir Galahad, Sir Lancelot, Sir 
Bedivere, and others. Arthur successfully led the defence of Britain against Saxon invaders in the 
early VI century. 

But England and Arthur began to lose power when Arthur learned about the love affair 

between his wife, 5 _, and his best friend, 6_ . Then Arthur began the search for the 

7 (the wine cup used at Christ’s last meal). Arthur grew strong again and he went into 

battle to save England from his evil cousin 8. ., whom he killed. But Arthur himself was 

seriously wounded in the great battle. Knowing that he was dying, he ordered Sir Bedivere to 
throw his sword Excalibur into a lake. The hand of the Lady of the Lake came out of the water, 
caught the sword, and took it under. Then three mysterious women arrived on a boat and took 
Arthur to his final resting place at 9_ . 

It is claimed by some that many of the stories of the Arthurian legend were invented by 

10 . But it is believed by others that Arthur really existed, and Arthur and his Knights are 

not dead, but merely sleeping and they will return if England is ever in danger again. 



a. Guinevere 

b. Mordred 

c. Excalibur 

d. Holy Grail 

e. Merlin 



f. Camelot 

g. Geoffrey of Monmouth 

h. Avalon 

i. Tintagel Castle 

j. Sir Lancelot 



D The Anglo-Saxons believed in many gods and goddesses. When people learned to 
divide up time into weeks and the week into seven days, they gave the days the names of 
their gods or celestial objects. Match the name of the week day with the corresponding 
proper name. 



1. Sunday 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 



a. Tuesco, god of darkness 

b. Freia, goddess of prosperity 

c. Woden, god of war 

d. Saturn, god of time worshipped by the ancient Romans 

e. Sun 

f. Thor, god of thunder 
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7. Saturday 



g. Moon 



E Fill in the gaps with prepositions. 

While Alfred was traveling 1 his country organizing resistance 2 the Viking 

invaders, he traveled 3. disguise. 4 one occasion, he stopped 5 a woman’s 

house. The woman asked him to watch some cakes that she was cooking to see that they did not 

burn, while she went 6. to get some food. Alfred became lost 7_ thought and the cakes 

burned. When the woman came 8_ , she shouted angrily 9. Alfred and sent him 

10. . Alfred never told her that he was her king. 

Food for Thought and Talk 

1. Which of the famous names in popular British history could you describe as most 
notable? 

2. It is estimated that at least 600 million people today use English in everyday life - at least 
ten times the present population of Britain. What do you think has caused the ‘expansion’ 
of the English language? 

3. Collect British historical book titles by visiting British bookstores, checking best-seller lists or 
websites, and looking at ads for books in magazines and newspapers. Share your findings with 
your classmates. Choose a title and make predictions what the book is about. 

Food for Writing 

Writing techniques 



A good beginning is as important as a good ending. A good beginning should make your reader 
want to go on with your story. A good ending will make your reader feel satisfied. 

You can start your story by: 

a. describing weather, surroundings, people etc using the senses; 

b. using direct speech; 

c. asking a rhetorical question (a question which expects no answer); 

d. creating mystery or suspense; 

e. referring to your feelings or moods; 

f. addressing the reader directly. 

You can end your story by: 

a. using direct speech; 

b. referring to your feelings or moods; 

c. describing people’s reactions to the events developed in the main body; 

d. creating mystery or suspense; 

e. asking a rhetorical question. 



Finking words 



To list points 


Firstly; First of all; In the first place; Secondly; Thirdly; Finally; To start 
with 


To add more points 


What is more; Furthermore; Apart from this/that; In addition (to this); 
Moreover; Besides (this); ... not to mention the fact that; also; too; Not 
only . . . but ... as well; both . . . and 
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A Watch a film on British history and write a one-page synopsis of it. 

B Choose a folktale/legend from your culture. Write it out in English and explain why 

you think it is representative of your culture. 

Snap before Nap 

A King of World Renown 

Perhaps England’s most famous - some would say ‘infamous’ - monarch was King 
Henry VIII. King Henry is renowned for his exploits and his amazing character. However, there 
is much about him which the world and even English people do not know, for instance: 

• he established and developed the Royal Army; 

• he consolidated central government and abolished feudalism; 

• he improved and developed the parliamentary system; 

• he was a despot who kept within the law; 

• he greatly cared for the British Isles and saw a need for unity between their peoples; 

• he was a fine musician. 

Most people have only heard about his bad characteristics, especially the treatment of his 
wives. He was desperate to get a son to seal the royal line. In the process of achieving this aim he 
worked his way through six wives: Catherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of 
Cleves, Catherine Howard and Catherine Parr. What happened to each one can be easily 
remembered by a little rhyme: 

Divorced 

Beheaded 

Died 

Divorced 

Beheaded 

Survived. 




Henry appears to have been an arrogant self-opinionated man but he made an 
unforgettable mark on these islands, its peoples and naturally on his poor beheaded wives. 

After Jane Seymour, the third wife of Henry VIII, died in 1537, Princess Christina of 
Denmark was considered as a possible bride for the English King. The German painter Hans 
Holbein was commissioned to paint portraits of the noble women who could become the English 
Queen. On 10 March 1538, Holbein arrived in Brussels to meet Christina. Christina sat for the 
portrait for three hours, wearing mourning clothes. Her rooms were hung with black velvet and 
black damask. Christina, then only sixteen years old, was less than enthused with this match and 
made no secret of her opposition to marrying the English King, who by this time had a reputation 
around Europe for his mistreatment of his wives. Being no fan of Henry VIII she said to an 
English ambassador, ‘If I had two heads, one should be at the King of England’s disposal.’ 
Henry pursued the match until January 1539 when the attitude of the Regent made it obvious that 
the match would never take place. The English diplomat in Brussels supposedly advised, ‘Henry 
should fix his most noble stomach in some other place.’ 
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Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 

Onepe/ib KaK Bojmyiomafl apaMa n aaHb naMflTH no-aHrjinncKH 

HaBepHO, HiiocipanucB HaniH cjio>KHbie nciiHcaiibic npaBHJia coGjiioitciiHa onepettH 
npHBOflaT b 3aMemaTejibCTBO (put sb to confusion), ho ^Jia anuiuHan ohh - BTopaa HaTypa. Mbi 
HOHHHIiaCMCa BCeM 3THM 3aKOHaM He0C03HaHH0 . Mbi BeCbMa HCKyCHbl B yMCHHH COOJIlO^aib 
OHcpoub, h 3to npH3HaeT Becb MHp. npaB.ua, Becb \iup, oTMenaa stot Ham TanaHT, He ucjiacT 
HaM KOMnjiHMeHT . 06 yMeHHH anuiuHan coGJiiouaib oncpeub jiiouh o6mhho lOBopai c 
ycMemKOH (ironical smile), iio^paayMCBaa, mo TOJibKO CKymibie, HyuHbie, noKopHbie (obedient), 
KaK obh,bi, cymcciBa Moryr ropu;HTbca CBoeii ciiocoSiiocibio TepnejiHBO cxoaib pobhwmh 
paaaMH. Haum kphthkh npH3HaiOT, hto hcjiobck, ctobhihh b onepeflH, - sto ciipaBCHJiHBbiH 
nejiOBeK, ho npn stom roBopaT, hto ero He Ha30Bemb apKoii hjih Bbipa3HTejibH0H jihhhoctbk). 

A Bee noTOMy, hto ohh He npucMaipuBaioica k aHraHHCKHM OHcpc.ua m co BceM 
BHHMaHHeM. 3to Bee paBHO, hto iiaojiiouaib 3 a MypaBbaMH hjih imaiaMH. C nepBoro B3rjia.ua 
aHrjiHHCKaa oncpcub h BnpaMb npeucTaBjiaeTca CKymioti h HeHHTepecHOH. Ho, pa3rjiauMBaa 
BHT JIHHCKyiO OMCpCJJb Hepe3 COU,HOJIOTHHeCKHH MHKpOCKOn, Bbl oSHapyaCHTe, HTO Ka/KJJblii 
CToamHH b Heii hcjiobck - 3to oiHCJibiiaM MHHH-flpaMa, HmcpcciiCHinax acH3HeHHaa HCTopna, 
rue ecTb Bee - hhtphth, uiySoKuc HpaBCTBeHHbie uhjicmmbi, ojiaropouciBO h ajibTpyH3M, 
upcHai cjibci BO, yrpbnciiHH cobccth (feeling of remorse). 

,3,jia m c n a OHcpejib, HanpHMep b Gujicmyio Kaccy Ha KOHijepT, - sto hcjibih poMaH, Hy 
ecjiH h He «BoiiHa h mhp», to, bo bcbkom cjiynae, iichto 6ojiee cuepacaHHoe h aHTJiHHCKoe, 
cxaaceM, «r opuocib h npeuy6eacueHHe». 

Korua nornSjia npHHH,ecca b HHCJie mhototo upyroro MeHa ocoSemio yuHBHJio 

to, KaK ocBemajiH ee ihScjib cpcuciBa MaccoBOH hhcJ) opMan,HH . dfypnajiHCTbi c ncH3McmibiM 
H3yMJieHHeM OTMenajiH «HeaHrjiHHCKyio» peaKitmo oSlhcctbciihocth Ha rparcuHio, roBopa 0 
«6ecnpcucHCiniiOM BbipaaceHHH Bccuapounbix L iyBCiB» napajjy c HejienbiMH aaaBJiciiuaMH 0 
tom, hto yrpaTa KOHTpojia pa3yMa nau cupacTaMH 03HaMeH0Bajia «KopeHHoii nepejiOM» (radical 
change) b bht jihhckom xapaKTepe, hto iiaHMcmiaa BepxHaa ry6a (upper stiff lip) aaupoacajia, 
hto Mbi Bee Tenepb yrpaTHJiH xjiaunoKpoBHC, hto npe>KHHMH Mbi y>Ke iiHKorua He ctuhcm h Tax 
uajiee. 

H Kax ace KOHKpeTHO npoaBjiajiocb sto «6ecnpeu,etteHTHoe Bbipaacciiuc Bccuapounbix 
HyBCTB»? Buniaiimc Ha (|joiorpa(|)HH h BHucoMaicpuajibi, Ha KOTopbix 3ai iCHauiei 1 bi TOJinbi 
aHrjiHHaH. Hto ucJiaior 3 th jiiouh? Ctobt b oncpcuH. Ctobt b onepeun, hto6bi KynHTb u,BeTbi; 

CTOBT B OHCpCJJH, HToSbl B03JI0aCHTb H,BeTbi; CTOBT B paCTaHyBHIHXCa Ha H,eJIbie MHJIH OHCpCHaX, 
htoSbi ocTaBHTb 3anHCb b KHHrax co6ojie3HOBaHHH (condolence); L iaca\m ctobt b oncpcjiax Ha 
aBioSycbi h nocuua, htoSbi npoexaTb Ha noxopoHbi; bcio HOHb ctobt b onepeun, htoSbi uamrib 
yuoonoe MecTO, OTKyua mo>kho iiaSiiiojiai b 3 a npoiteccHeii; ctobt b onepeuax, htoSbi KynHTb 
eme ubctob, iiaiiui Ku, cJuiai M, ra3eTbi; L iaca\m icpncjiuBO CToaT buojib uopor, oacnuaa, Korua 
iipocaei Kopi C/K; 3aTeM onaTb BbiCTpaHBaioTca b onepeun Ha aBi oSycbi, MeTpo h noc3ua. Ctobt 
pOBHbIMH pa^aMH - enOKOHHO, HUCHHIIJIHlIUpOBamiO, C ttOCTOHHCTBOM. 

KoHenHO, 6buni h cae3bi. Ho Mbi He pbiuajm b rojioc, He 3aBbiBajin (wail), He pBajin Ha 
ce6e oucacuy, He nocbinajm rojiOBy iiciijiom. nocMOTpHTe BHueoMaTepnajibi. Bbi ycjibimme, KaK 
kto-to OflHH hjih jjBa pa3a thxo bcxji h 1 1 1 1 yji (sob), Koi jja Kara(|jajiK Bbiexaji H3 jjBopuoBbix 
BopoT, ho naan TyT ace npeKparajica, nocKOJibKy sto CHHTajiocb iiciioaooaiomHM (indecorous). 
Bee iiaSjnoaajiH 3 a npoiteccHeii b MOJi L iaiiHH. Ha CJicayiomHii ^ciib iiocjic ihScjih /fuaiibi 
HexoTopbie aiiuiHHane hphiiccjih k ee /tOMy u,BeTbi. 3 to obuio nojioSaiome (proper), nosiOMy 
Bee iiocjicayiomHe iioccihicjih Toace hphiiochjih u,BeTbi. Ilocjie noxopoH hcckojibko hcjiobck 
CTajiH opocai b u,BeTbi bcjicji npoe3acaiomeMy Kara(|iajiKy, h onaTb Bee ocTajibHbie nocjicaoBajiH 
hx npHMepy. Pa3yMeeTca, hhkto He Spocaji n,BeTbi 110 a hoth jiomapM, Be3ymHM rpo6 (coffin) c 
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^HaHoii: npn bcch oecnpeucHCimiocTH nauiCH ncamjmtfCKotf pcaKunn Mbi noHHMajm, mo 
i icji l.3m nyraTb jiomaacH. 

HTaK, 6buiH cjie3bi h u,BeTbi - b o6meM-TO, aScojiiomo nopMajibiiaa peaiojHa Ha 
Taacejiyio yrpaTy hjih noxopoHbi. B ocTajibHOM anuiHManc iiohthjih naxunb /fnaiibi b caMOM 
hto hh Ha ecTb aHr jihhckom CTHJie, acjiaa to, hto y Hac nojiyuaeTca jiyurne Bcero, - croa b 
ouepeflax. 

UNIT 3 National Identity 

Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. adopt (v) - npH3HaBaTb b KauecTBe, npmmb; to adopt a person as an heir - npbnnaib koto- 
ji. cbohm HacjieflHHKOM; to adopt as the national symbol - npmnaib (npmmb) b KancciBC 
Hau,HOHajibHoro CHMBOJia 

2. apply (v) - noaaBai b BaxBJicimc; to apply for a job (citizenship) - noaaBai b BaxBJieimc o 
iipwcMC Ha pa6oxy (o rpa/Kaanci Bc); application (n) - aaaBJicimc, 3aaBKa; written application 
- iiHCbMcmioc aaxBJienHc; application form - 6 j i a i r k ; fill in the application form - 3anojiHHTb 
6 j i a 1 1 k ; to submit an application - noaai b aaHBJicimc; to reject an application - otkjiohhtb 
aaaBJieiiHc; applicant (n) - saaBmcjib; tot, kto nonaer aaHBJieimc; an applicant for the 
position - npcTciiHcm Ha aoji/Knoci b 

3. born-and-bred - KopeHHon; born-and-bred English citizens - xopeHHbie anuiHHanc 

4. dominate (v) - npeoSjiaaaib, HOMHimpoBaib e.g. The party dominates the country’s 
parliament, dominant (adj) - ochobhoh, uoMHimpyiOLUHti; dominant idea - uiaBiiaa hhch; 
dominant factor - flOMHHHpyroniHH c[)aKTop; dominance (n) - iociiohctbo, npeoojiaaaimc; 
political (economic, cultural) dominance - iiojihthhcckoc ( 3 ko no m h hoc koc, KyjibTypHoe 
npeBoexoflCTBo) 

5. encourage (v) - oflodpaTb, Bcejia i b MyacecTBo, BoouyuicBJunb; to encourage sb to do sth; to 
encourage sb in sth; Ant. discourage; encouragement (n) - oflodpemie, BoouyuicBJieimc, 
nooLupeimc; words of encouragement - cnoBa ouoopeima; encouraging (adj) - 
BfloxHOBJHiiomHH, noompaiomHH; encouraging results - c'l HMyjmpyioume pe3yjibTaTbi 

6. found (v) - aaKJiaubiBaib, ocHOBbiBaTb, ynpc/Kuaib; to found a building - aaKJiaubiBaib 
3uaime; to found a memorial - 3ajio>KHTb naMaTHmc; to found an association (a company) - 
ynpcuHTb accou,Hau,HK) (KOMnamuo) ; founder (n) - ocHOBaTenb, ynpcumcjib; founding 
member - HJicn-ocnoBai cjib 

7. identity (n) - oTJiHHHTejibHbie ncpibi, ocoociniocth, caModbiiHocib; national identity - 
nauHonajibiiaa caModbi i iioci b; cultural identity - caMOObmioci b KyjibTypbi 

8. immigrate (v) - HMMHrpHpoBaTb e.g. His parents immigrated from Russia before he was 
born, immigrant (n) - hmmhtp anr e.g. There was a new wave of immigrants from the Middle 
East; immigration (n) - hmmhtp au,Ha ; emigrate (v) - 3\iHipHpoBaib e.g. He emigrated to 
Australia as a young man. emigrant (n) - 3MHrpaHT; emigration (n) - TMHipaumi 

9. origin (n) - npoHcxo/Kucimc; of Scottish (unknown, noble, divine) origin - uiouianucKoi o 
(HeH3BecTHoro, ojiaiopouiioro, SoacecTBemroro) npoHcxoayjeHHa; original (adj) - 
nepBOHauajibHbiH, hckohhmh; the original inhabitants of the country - HCKOHHbie acmeim 
CTpaHbi; originally (adv) - no npoMexo/Kuenmo e.g. My father came from that country 
originally. 

10. race (n) - paca, iijicmh, i lapoxt; race conflict - pacoBbiii koh(J)jihkt; the human race - 
HenoBeuecTBo; racial (adj) - pacoBbiii, Hau,HOHajibHbiH; racial minorities - Hau,HOHajibHbie 
MeHbmHHCTBa ; racial discrimination - pacoBaa uHCKpHMHiiaunH; racial prejudice - pacoBbie 
iipeupaccyaKH; racism (n) - pacn3M; racist (n) - pacncT 
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B Cultural Awareness 

Each country in Britain has its own patron saint and floral emblem. Match the pictures 1-4 
with the names of the countries a-d. 




a Scotland - St Andrew - the Thistle and the Scottish Bluebell 

The national flower of Scotland is the thistle, a prickly-leaved purple flower which was 
first used in the XV century as a symbol of defence. Legend has it that an army from Norway, 
intent on conquering the Scots landed at the coast at night to surprise the sleeping Scots. In order 
to move more stealthily under the cover of darkness the Norsemen removed their footwear. One 
of them unfortunately stood on one of these little ‘defenders’ and shrieked out in pain, alerting 
the Scots of the advancing army. Needless to say the Scots won the day. The Scottish Bluebell, 
often occurring in a traditional Scottish folk song, is also seen as the flower of Scotland. Saint 
Andrew’s day is 30 November which is Scotland’s National Day. 
b Northern Ireland - St Patrick - the Shamrock 

The national flower of Northern Ireland is the shamrock, a three-leaved plant similar to 
clover. An Irish tale tells of how Saint Patrick used the three-leaved shamrock to explain the 
Trinity. He used it in his sermons to represent how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit could 
all exist as separate elements of the same entity. His followers adopted the custom of wearing a 
shamrock on his feast day, 17 March, 
c England - St George - the Rose 

The rose is the national flower of England. The usage dates from the reign of Henry VII 
who introduced the Tudor rose. It is a combination of a red rose, representing the Royal House of 
Lancaster and a white rose, representing the Royal House of York, as a symbol of unity after the 
English civil wars of the XV century called the Wars of the Roses. Traditionally Saint George’s 
Day is celebrated on 23 April. 

d Wales - St David - the Daffodil and the Leek 

The national flower of Wales is the daffodil, which is traditionally worn on Saint David’s 
Day, 1 March. The vegetable called leek is also considered to be a traditional emblem of Wales. 
There are many explanations of how the leek came to be adopted as the national emblem of 
Wales. One is that St David advised the Welsh, on the eve of a battle with the Saxons, to wear 
leeks in their caps to distinguish friend from foe. 

C Work in teams and answer the following questions. 

1 . Do you have any floral emblems in your country? 

2. Can you remember the name of a patron saint in your culture and tell his story? 

3. What do you know about the flag and the national anthem of your country? 
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Reading 

An ‘Englishman’s home is his castle 
AH Scots have a sense of humour 6ecause it’s a free gift 
‘ The Irish are a fair people; they never speahjwed of one another 

( For a Welshman his sword’s honour is its idleness 

The Four Nations 

People often refer to Britain by another name. They call it England. But this is very 
annoying for people who live in Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. The unification of these 
states was a gradual process that took several hundred years. It was completed in 1800 when the 
Irish Parliament was joined with the Parliament of England, Scotland and Wales in Westminster. 
However, in 1922 most of Ireland became a separate state. Yet, people from England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland are all British. At one time the four nations inhabiting the British 
Isles were different from each other in almost any aspect of life: they were different racially; 
they spoke different languages; they tended to have different economic, social and legal systems. 
Language 

The people in Ireland, Wales and Highland Scotland belonged to the Celtic race; those in 
England and Lowland Scotland were mainly of Germanic origin. This difference was reflected in 
the languages they spoke. People in the Celtic areas spoke Celtic languages: Irish Gaelic, 
Scottish Gaelic and Welsh. People in the Germanic areas spoke Germanic dialects including the 
one that has developed into Modem English from Anglo-Saxon. English is the official language 
of the UK, but Irish Gaelic, Scottish Gaelic and Welsh are not only spoken but also officially 
encouraged and taught at schools. 

The Dominance of England 

Although there is only one government for the whole of Britain, and the people have the 
same passport regardless of where they live, some aspects of government are sometimes 
organized differently in the four parts of the United Kingdom. However, it cannot be denied that 
the dominant culture of Britain today is specifically English. The system of politics used in all 
four nations is of English origin; the language used by all four nations is English; most aspects of 
everyday life are organized according to English custom and practice. The supply of money in 
Britain is controlled by the Bank of England (there is no such thing as a Bank of Britain). The 
present Queen of the country is universally known as Elizabeth II, though Scotland and Ireland 
have never had an Elizabeth I. Newspapers and television news talk about Anglo-American 
relations to refer to relations between the government of Britain and the USA and not just 
England and the USA. 

Multiracial Britain 

There have been many waves of immigration into Britain and movement within the UK 
when many people from Scotland, Wales and Ireland migrated to England. The same holds true 
for the further millions of British citizens whose family origins lie outside the British Isles 
altogether. The waves of foreigners of Caribbean or Asian origin, from its ex-colonies like 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, India and others, influxes of refugees from the troubled comers of the 
globe such as Bosnia, Somalia, eastern Turkey to Britain, have made the UK a highly 
cosmopolitan country. A great number of them have applied for British citizenship and made 
Britain their second home. Nowadays the policy is to encourage these immigrant communities to 
continue speaking their own languages by teaching these languages in schools and providing 
native language newspapers, magazines, TV and radio programmes for immigrants, as well as 
English. There are certainly problems of racial tension, racial discrimination and racial prejudice 
in Britain today. But on the other hand, British culture is being enriched through its contact with 
other cultures. As a consequence, the born-and-bred British are becoming more adventurous in 
their cooking and eating habits. Chinese, Indian and Pakistani restaurants are very popular. The 
pop music scene is also changing due to influential West Indian reggae music. 
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National Symbols 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland uses as its national flag the 
royal banner known as the Union Flag or, popularly, Union Jack. It has been used as the British 
flag since 1603, when Scotland and England were united. The term Union Jack comes from the 
written name of James I of England. The Latin form of the name James is Jacobus and the 
British version of Jacobus is Jack. It consists of the red upright cross of St George, the white 
diagonal cross of St Andrew and the red diagonal cross of St Patrick, representing England, 
Scotland and Ireland respectively. Wales is not represented in the Union Flag by St David, as at 
the time the flag was designed Wales was part of the Kingdom of England. Wales has its own 
flag called the Welsh Dragon. 



The Union Jack 




The Welsh Dragon 



Colours typically worn by sports teams of different nations are: white for England, red for 
Wales, blue for Scotland and green for Ireland. 

The National Anthem of Great Britain is ‘God Save the Queen’. It originated as a 
patriotic song and was first performed in 1745. It became known as the National Anthem from 
the beginning of the XIX century. On official occasions the first verse is sung. The National 
Anthem is played whenever the Queen makes a public appearance and is played by the BBC 
every night before closedown: 

Qod save our gracious Queen! 

Long live ourno6Ce Queen! 

Qod save the Queen! 

Send her victorious, 

JLappy and ghorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

Qod save the Queen! 

The Great Seal of the Realm or the Great Seal of the United Kingdom is a seal that is 
used to symbolize the Sovereign’s approval of important state documents. It is the symbol of the 
sovereign’s role as Head of State. The Great Seal for each monarch is inscribed with the 
monarch’s names and titles on both sides of the seal. The seal meant that the monarch did not 
need to sign every official document in person. When centuries ago, very few people could read 
or write the Seal provided a pictorial expression of Royal approval which all could understand. 

When the Great Seal was designed and issued in 2000, the first consideration was 
whether or not to continue the 1000-year tradition of depicting the monarch enthroned on one 
side and on horseback on the other. Since the Queen no longer attends important state 
ceremonies on horseback, it was decided to use the Royal Coat of Arms instead of the equestrian 
portrait. 

The Royal Coat of Arms of the UK is the official Coat of Arms of the British monarch, 
currently Queen Elizabeth II. The main element of the Royal Coat of Arms is the shield with 
three gold lions on a red background, symbolizing England; a red lion on a gold field for 
Scotland and the gold harp on a blue field for Ireland. Surmounted by the Royal Crown, the 
shield is supported by the English Lion on the left and by the Unicom of Scotland on the right. 
The Unicorn is chained because in medieval times a free unicorn was considered a very 
dangerous beast. The national flowers - rose, thistle and shamrock - are displayed beneath the 
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shield. The Coat of Arms features both the motto of the British Monarchs ‘Dieu et mon droit’ 
(God and my right) and the motto of the Order of the Garter ‘Honi soit qui mal pense’ (‘Shame 
to him who evil thinks’). The Royal Coat of Arms we see today comes from Richard the 
Lionheart. The three lions on his shield would immediately identify him in the midst of battle. 
The Royal Coat of Arms is used on coins, in churches, on public buildings. The Coats of Arms 
of other members of the Royal Family have some differences to identify them. In Scotland, the 
Queen has a separate version of the Royal Coat of Arms, a variant of which is used by the 
Scotland Office. 

The Order of the Garter was founded by King Edward III around the time of his claim to 
the French throne. The foundation year is usually presumed to be 1348. The Order of the Garter 
is the oldest and most prestigious order of knighthood in the United Kingdom. Various legends 
account for the origin of the Order. The most popular legend involves the Countess of Salisbury. 
While she was dancing at a court ball at Calais with King Edward, her garter is said to have 
slipped from her leg. When the bystanders sniggered, the King picked it up and returned it to her. 
According to another legend, King Richard I was inspired in the XII century by St George the 
Martyr while fighting in the Crusades to tie garters around the legs of his knights, who 
subsequently won the battle. King Edward supposedly recalled the event in the XIV century 
when he founded the Order. 

Stereotypes of National Character 

As a multi-national state the UK has no single national costume. However, different 
countries within the United Kingdom have national costumes or at least are associated with 
styles of dress. Scotland has the kilt, Tam o’shanter and tartan clothing usually displayed at 
Scottish festivals and accompanied by bagpipe music. A traditional Welsh costume with Welsh 
hat is worn by some women during Eisteddfod. In England certain military uniforms such as the 
Beefeater or the Queen’s Guard are considered to be symbolic of Englishness, though they are 
not official national costumes. Morris dancers or the costumes for the traditional English May 
dance are sometimes cited as examples of traditional English costume, but are only worn by 
participants in those events. 

The sending and receiving of greeting cards is an established tradition in the UK, with 
card sending or card display in the home being an important part of British culture. 

The common naming custom throughout the United Kingdom is for everyone to have a 
given name (a forename, still often referred to as a Christian or first name), followed by a family 
name (surname or last name). Since the XIX century middle names have become very common 
and are often taken from the name of a family ancestor. 

Most surnames of British origin fall into several types: 

• Occupations - Smith, Cook, Carpenter, Archer, Woodman, Knight; 

• Personal characteristics - Short, Brown, Black, Whitehead, Young, Long, White; 

• Geographical features - Bridge, Camp, Hill, Bush, Lake, Wood, Forest; 

• Place names - Burton, Leighton, Hamilton, Sutton, Flint, Laughton; 

• Patronymics or ancestral, often from a person’s given name or clan name - Richardson, 

Williams, Jackson, Wilson; MacDonald, McCartney (for those of Scottish origin with 

‘Mac’ or ‘Me’ Scottish Gaelic for son); or O’Connor, O’Donnell (for those of Irish origin 

with ‘O’ being the Irish word for grandson). 

Currently the UK has no single official national day, although the Queen’s Official 
Birthday is used for this purpose in some contexts as a celebration of Britishness. 

How do British people think of themselves as individuals? What sort of person does he or 
she like to think of himself or herself as? It’s difficult to generalize. But if there is one personal 
quality which most British people cling to above all others, it is a sense of humour. Perhaps, the 
worst shame for all of them would be to be regarded as a person with no sense of humour. 

How do other people think of British people as a whole? Today’s Englishman drives 
from work in his German car to an Irish pub to have a pint or two of Belgian beer. On coming 
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home he has Indian curry or Turkish kebab for supper, then dives into a Swedish sofa and 
watches an American show on a Japanese TV. And yet he is suspicious of everything foreign. 

Attitudes and Membership 

Most of the British live in towns and cities. But they have an idealized vision of the 
countryside. To them, the countryside means peace and quiet, beauty, good health and no crime. 
The aim of an officially recognized charity, the National Trust, is to preserve as much of 
Britain’s countryside and as many of its historic buildings as possible for the nation whose 
reverence for both the countryside and the past is strong. There is even a law that does not allow 
the government to take over any of its land without the approval of Parliament. The Family 
Planning Association is another organization which started its work without any government 
involvement. Not until the establishment of the National Health Service in 1948, did the British 
government involve itself in such matters as giving advice and help to young couples regarding 
birth control. A further example of ‘self-help’ is the Consumers’ Association which protects the 
consumers’ rights. 

It is said that the British treat their animals as people. It is true. They even employ them. 
Cats are employed at British Railway. Their job is to catch mice. Their pay (tax free) is food, and 
they also get free medical treatment (without deductions from their salary). Cruelty to animals of 
any kind is a criminal offence. Such offences are investigated and acted upon by a well-known 
charity, the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (RSPCA). 

The UK is one of the founding members of the United Nations (UN), the Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), the European Union (EU), and the Council of 
Europe (CE). Britain is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Perhaps 
the most historically significant international organization the United Kingdom belongs to is the 
Commonwealth. 

Many countries all over the world were once ruled by Britain. All of them were included 
into the British Empire and were its colonies. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, for example, were among 
them. These countries are independent states now. In 1949 Britain and the former colonies 
founded the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth includes many countries such as Ireland, 
Burma, the Sudan, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and many others. The Queen of Great 
Britain is the Head of the Commonwealth and the Queen of Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

Post-Reading 

A Answer the questions on the text. 

1. How long did the process of unification of the four states last? When and how was it 

completed? 

2. What was characteristic of the four nations in past? 

3. How can the dominance of England be accounted for? 

4. Why can’t Britain be called a mono-national country? 

5. What is the government’s policy concerning immigrants today? 

6. What do the crosses in the Union Jack represent? 

7. How does the flag reflect the unity of all the four nations living in the British Isles? 

8. What do you know about the floral emblems of each country? 

9. What are the royal emblems of the parts of the UK pictured on the Royal Coat of Arms? 

10. What do you know about the Order of Garter? What legend is connected with it? 

11. What signs of national identity can you think of? 

12. What is the aim of the National Trust? 

13. What organizations helping people or protecting their rights do you know? 

14. What international organizations is the UK a member of? 
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B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 



1 . at one time 

2. community 

3. diagonal 

4. discrimination 

5. enrich 

6. feast day 

7. founding member 

8. identity 

9. sovereign 

10. unification 



a. the act of joining people together 

b. formerly 

c. any of the original members of a society or an organization 

d. a group of people who have the same interests, religion, race etc 

e. a straight line joining two sides of something at an angle 

f. to improve the quality or value of something 

g. a person with the highest power in a country 

h. who somebody is 

i. treating a person or group worse than others 

j. a religious festival celebrated as a happy occasion 



C Match the two halves to form a new word. 



1. up 


a. stander 


2. horse 


b. mount 


3. knight 


c. name 


4. by 


d. right 


5. bag 


e. colony 


6. stereo 


f. com 


7. sur 


g. type 


8. close 


h. name 


9. common 


i. pipe 


10. country 


j. hood 


1 1 . uni 


k. back 


12. ex- 


1. side 


13. fore 


m. down 


14. sur 


n. wealth 



D Use the correct form of the words in C to complete the given sentences. 

1. The Russian for CIS, the of Independent States is SNG, Sodruzhestvo Nezavisimykh 

Gosudarstv. 

2. You’re listening to Radio SBC. Before , here is Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 

3. The roof was by two strange chimneys. 

4. Is it necessary for women in England to share their husband’s ? 

5. The word is a synonym to vertical. 

6. He knows the Queen well and is on first name terms with many members of the Royal Family 

giving their . 

7. He was awarded a for his services to the UK. 

8. A is a legendary animal in European folklore symbolizing purity and grace. 

9. My son-in-law plays the in an Austrian band. 

10. We have to act now to save the for future generations. 

11. Police interviewed several after the accident. 

12. He pretended to be asleep for the entire two-hour ride on . 

13. She rejects the feminine that women find their true satisfaction in being mothers. 

14. EU offers tax-free exports for Pacific . 
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Translate into English 



1. ^OMHHnpyromen KyjibTypon hbjihcich KyjibTypa ochobhoh coitnajibHon rpynnbi, ho He 
ooH3aicjibiio KyjibTypa oojibinuncTBa (xoxa oto Macro npoHCxoHH i ). 

2. B KOHH,e BCMcpa /T/KCmmc, H3BecTHbin cboch djiaroBOcnmamiocxbio, noojiarouapuji 
Bcex, kto BfloxHOBJiaji h no;wep>KHBaji ero b padoTe. 

3. CTpaHa roTOBHJiacb npumrib 6ojibniHe noTOKH 6e>KeHii,eB H3 ropannx tomck 3eMHoro 
rnapa. 

4. r aicra oocy/Kaac'i npodjiCMbi noaicjmcti BOJiHbi CBpetfCKoti HMMHrpau,HH H3 dbiBinero 
CoBeTCKoro CoK)3a. 

5. 3Ty naci b oomecxBa Hy>KHO 3amnxnxb ot pacoBbix npeapaccyaKOB. 

6. HecKOJibKO 6jiaroTBopHTejibHbix opraHH3an,Hn nocjiajin iiomouib acepTBaM naBOjuicnna. 

7. Mbi He CTpeMHMca coxpaHHTb Harny CTpaHy xax Myacn. Mbi npocTO He xothm, hto 6 ee 
xpacoTa h pa3HOo6pa3He Sbijih yiiHH i O/Keiibi. 

8. ITo 0(J)HH,HajibHbiM noBO^aM HJieHbi-ocHOBaTejiH KJiySa npHraamajincb b xanecTBe 
lIOMCHIblX l OC'ICH. 

9. TlyMaciiib jih Tbi, hto onacHO cyanib o Hau,HH no cymccxByioiiiHM CTepeoTHnaM 
Hau,HOHajibHoro xapaKi cpa? 

10. 3aniHTHHKH npaB noipeSH icjiCH CHHTaiOT Kpailnc nco6xo,xnMbiM, hto6w cpox i ohhoci h 
6bui o'imcmcii Ha npoayKiax. 

Extra Exploration 

A Put the following sentences into the correct order to complete the paragraph. 

In the group of islands lying off the north-west European coast . . . 

1. Historically, it has also been the richest and most powerful. 

2. Many of these people feel British 

3. is never short of supporters 

4. which are often referred to as ‘the four nations’. 

5. For both these reasons, 

6. whose roots lie in the Caribbean or in southern Asia. 

7. That is why the Pakistani or Indian cricket team, 

8. there are four recognized countries 

9. There are also millions of other people in England 

10. or the Fish football team 

11. England is by far the largest of these countries. 

12. many Scottish, Fish, and Welsh people live in England. 

13. but they do not feel especially English. 

. . . when they are playing in England. 

B Fill in the gaps in this text with words and phrases from the list below. 

Research on living arrangements in the XXI century Britain reveals a striking 1 . 

For the first time in more than a century, the majority of men aged 20-24 now live at home with 

their parents. Even on their thirtieth birthday, almost one in five continues 2 . The figures 

for young women are lower, but are also rising. These figures may not in themselves seem 

extraordinary. But it is the fact that they represent a 50%-increase since 1990 which is 3, . It 

seems strange that in this age of supposedly weak family ties, more twenty-somethings are 
choosing not to 4 . 
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The answer to this 5 is partly economic. More young adults are in full-time 

education. They have to pay fees, can’t earn a regular wage, and so can’t afford to set up their 
own home. 

But some observers argue that the increase is too sharp to 6_ by economics alone. 

They believe it results from paranoid parenting. The popular wisdom is that Britain is more 

dangerous than it 7_ . The same people who, when they were young, went out and found 

their own friends, decided for themselves where to study, accepted little help from their parents, 

and even 8 are now micro-managing their adolescent children’s lives. They don’t believe 

their kids could possibly cope in the 9 by themselves. University Open Days are an 

example. In the 1980s, almost no 10. students were accompanied by their parents. These 

days, almost all are. 



puzzle 

trend 

be explained 
used to be 
to do so 



prospective 
fly the family nest 
hitchhiked across Europe 
raising eyebrows 
big wide world 



C Use the correct form of one of the verbs below. 



Every year, tens of thousands of people 1 for British citizenship. However, 2_ 

that citizenship was being treated too lightly, the British government 3 a number of 

changes in the last decade or so. One is that you have to 4 a test of the English language. 

Another is that, instead of getting it through the post, you now 5_ . your citizenship at a semi- 

public ceremony. 

And since 2005, applicants 6_ an extra hurdle to jump. They have to 7. a test 

about life in Britain. The test is based on an official book called ‘Life in the UK’ and the pass 
mark is 75%. It’s a tough test. Before its launch, it was revealed that most groups of born-and- 

bred British citizens, including teachers, were unable to 8_ the pass mark. In response to 

complaints about this, the government said it’s a test of knowledge of the set book. At least this 

last requirement 9_ that all new British citizens are capable of cramming for exams! 

Perhaps it’s a sneaky way of 10 standards of exam performance in the country! 

achieve apply concern ensure have 

pass raise receive sit introduce 

D Match each organization in the box with its description below. 



RSPCA 


The National Trust 


The Ramblers’ Association 


Neighbourhood Watch 


Family Planning Association 


Consumers’ Association 



1 . an organization of people who like walking in the countryside 

2. an organization of people to fight local crime 

3. an organization which helps to preserve the countryside 

4. a self-help organization of people investigating and exposing faulty goods and services 

5. an organization which looks after the wellbeing of animals 

6. an organization for assisting young couples 
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Food for Thought and Talk 

1. Are people inhabiting different regions of your country different from each other in any 
aspect? 

2. What is the stereotype for different nationalities living on the British Isles? What is the 
stereotype for your nationality? Do you believe in stereotypes? 

3. Do you think that various associations and organizations (like the National Trust, the 
Consumers’ Association etc) can improve or benefit people’s lives? 

Food for Writing 
Writing techniques 



Summarizing involves expressing the ideas of another in your own words, usually in a shorter 
form, including only the key ideas and the main points that are worth noting. 

At the same time, however, a summary should faithfully represent the standpoint and emphasis 
of the original source, while remaining neutral and impartial in tone. 

Here are some tips of how to summarize a piece of writing: 

a. read the text to be summarized at least twice; 

b. identify the main sentence of every paragraph (it is usually the first sentence); 

c. look for key points or any important distinction which form the framework of the ideas; 

d. chain those ideas and express the key points or distinctions in your own words. 



Linking words 



To express cause 


because (of); owing to/due to (the fact that); on the grounds that; since; as; 
in view of; for this reason; now that 


To express effect 


thus; therefore; so; consequently; as a result; as a consequence 



A Make a one-page summary of ‘National Identity’ Reading passage. 

B Choose any ethnic group living in Britain to research on-line and answer these 

questions in writing. 

1. Where do they live? 

2. How many of them live there? 

3. Do they observe any festivals there? 

4. Do they have any native-language newspapers there? 

5. Are there special schools for them? 

6. What kind of websites are there for this group? 

7. What are the citizenship requirements for them? 

8. Do they experience discrimination? 

9. Do you think they are endangered to lose their national identity values soon? 

10. Do you feel positive or negative to this problem? 
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Snap before Nap 



Auld Lang Syne 

Commemorating the birthday of the XVIII-century Scottish poet Robert Bums, Bums’ 
Night is a festival celebrated on 25 January, wherever Scots gather together. During the Night, 
there are a lot of patriotic and sentimental speeches, Scottish dancing and performances of 
Burns’ poems. 

First commemorated by the ‘Bums Clubs’ soon after the poet’s death, the evening begins 
with traditional food, often with a menu written in the poet’s Scots dialect and sometimes in 
rhyme. This may include such delicacies as sheep’s head broth, dried cod with horseradish and 
egg sauce, smoked haddock but the pride of place goes to the haggis (sheep’s heart, lungs and 
liver boiled up in a sheep’s stomach). Traditionally the haggis is often accompanied by mashed 
potatoes or turnips. Although the haggis neither sounds nor looks appetizing, most people brave 
enough to try it agree that it is extremely tasty. The meal ends with everybody linking arms and 
singing the most famous of their songs ‘Auld Lang Syne’, which literally means old long since 
or long ago. 



Auld lang syne 

Traditional 
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drink a cup of kind - ness yet. for days of auld lang syne. 



And here’s a hand, my trusty friend, 
And give a hand of thine, 

We’ll drink a cup of kindness yet, 
For days of auld lang syne. 
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Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 
nopn/ioK ohMeHa Jno6e3HOCTHMH 

fl,>KepeMH IlaKCMaH, COBpCMCIIlIblH OpHTailCKHH ICJICBCayLUHH, He MO/KC'I IIOliaTb, 
noMCMy «6jiOH^HHKa cpeannx neT», c KOTopoft oh caynaHHO CToaKHyaea, oopaiHJiacb k HeMy 
co CJicayioiiiHMH cjiOBaMH: «XojioflHO ccroana, npaBaa?» Oh o6bacHHa ee «rjiynoe iiobchciiho) 
npHcymcH TOJibKO anniHHanaM «cnoco6HOCTbio BbiKaibiBaib occKoncmioe yaHBJieiiHC 
noroflOH». Ha caMOM aeae «XoaoflHO ceroAHa, npaBAa?» h nponne noAodHbie (})pa3bi - sto y 
aHrjiHnaH 3aMeHHTejib (substitute) BbipaaceHHa: «Sl xoTeji 6bi nooSuiaibca c bbmh, aaBamc 
noroBopHM ! » - hjih, ecjin yroano, npocTO cure oana (J)opMa upuBCici BHa. Ecanaa accmuHiia 
Bcero jiHHib nbiTajiacb laBmaib pa3roBop c MHCTepoM naKCMaHOM. no npaBHJiaM bcaciihh 
pa3roBopa o norofle naKCMaHy Bcero Jinuib TpedoBaaocb cica3aTb: «Mm, Aa, h BnpaMb 
xojioanoBaxo, bbi He naxoAHTC?» - hjih nemo CTOJib ace occcMbicjicmioe, mo 03Hanaao 6bi: 
«J\ a, flaBairre noodmaeMca, a totob Bac nonpHBeTCTBOBaTb». BoBce He asb OTBeTa, naKCMaH 
HapyniHJi 3IHKCI. Ero MOjmanue moi jio 6biTb Bocnpuiuno KaK aoboabho ocKopomcjibiioe 
(insulting) BaaBJienue: «Her, a He CTaHy ooMCiinBaibca c bbmh npHBeTCTBHeM». 

npeac/ie y Hac 6bia eme oahh Bapuam npHraameHHa k pa3roBopy, no Kpauiicii Mepe xijih 
HeKOTopbix CHTyau,HH, ho Tenepb (J)pa3a «How do you do?» , i pcooBaBuiaa b otbct, kuk sto hh 
iicjiciio, noBTopeHna 31010 ace caMoro Bonpoca «How do you do?», cnHTaeTca apxaniMOM h 
oojibuie He Hcnojib3yeTca b KanccTBC ynuBcpcajibiioro ciamiapiiioio npHBeTCTBHa. Opaay 
ccHyflecHbiii ACiib, Bbi He naxoAHTC?» cjicjiyci paccMaipHBaTb b tom ace kjiiohc h He noHHMaTb 
SyKBaabHO. «Kax noacHBaeTe?» - 3 to BOBce He Bonpoc 0 3#opoBbe h SaaronoaynHH, h 
«HyaccnbiH aciib, bbi He naxoAHTC?» - othioab He Bonpoc 0 iioioac. 

KoMMeHTapnH 0 iioroae (|)opMyjiupyioica b (|)opMC Bonpoca (hjih npoH3HoeaTca c 
BonpocHTeabHofi KHTOHanneii) noTOMy, mo ohh Tpe6yiOT OTBeTa, ho cyTb (essence) hx - He 
coflepacaHne (content), a odmemie. JlioSaa BonpocnreabHaa pemnnca 0 norofle npH3BaHa 
HHHH,HnpoBaTb 3 tot npoiiecc, h b KawcciBC OTBeTa AOCTaroHiio npodopMO i ai b M i o-nnSyab THna 
«fla, b caMOM fleae». 

Pa3roBop 0 noroAC, xoTb sto h He BceiTia 3aMeTHO, HMeeT xapaiacpnyio cipyKiypy, 
neTKHH pHiMHHCCKHH pHcyHOK, no KOTopoMy noHaTHO, mo aamibiH flnajior - «pmyaji», 
HcnoaHaeMbiH no onpcACJicmiOMy cneHapmo b eooTBeTCTBHH c HenHcaHHbiMH, ho bccmh 
npH3HaHHbIMH lipaBHJiaMH. 

Ohciib BaacHO 3HaTb, b KaKoii CHTyau,HH MoacHO aaBoanib pa3roBop 0 noroAC. 
HexoTopbie yiBcpacaaiOT, mo anuiHuanc roBopaT 0 hoioac nocToaHHO, hio Bca Hau,Ha 
noMemaHa Ha stoh TeMe, ho /jaiiiioe 3aMC L iaiiHe ouihSohiio. B ACHCTBmcJibiiocTH peiuiHKH 0 
iioroae yMecTHbi b Tpex caynaax: 

• Koi aa bbi npnBeTCTByeTe cooeccAHHKa; 

• Koraa HyacHO npHCTynHTb k pa3roBopy Ha onpcACJicmiyio TeMy; 

• Koi aa oeccaa CTonopHTca h HacTynaeT iicjiobkoc (awkward) MOjmaiiHC. 

noaooiibie CHTyau,HH caynaiOTca aobojibiio Macro, OTCioaa h BiiCHaiJiciiHC, mo 
anuiHHaiic hh 0 hcm apyi OM He roBopaT. n He yiBcpacjraio, hio ao caMoii 1 10 1 oxibi HaM HeT 
HHKaKoro acjia (have nothing to do). Ecjih 6 bi noioaa b Harneii CTpaHe He ObiJia ctoab 
H eycTOHHHBa, mbi Hainan 6 bi apyroc cpcaci BO ncpcaann HH())opMaii,HH cbctckoto xaparrepa. 
Ho dyflynn nepeMeHHHBoii h 1 i c n p c a c Kaa yc m 0 ii (unpredictable), aHraHHCicaa noi oaa aBaaeTca 
OHClIb yaOOlIbIM lIOCpeaHHKOM npn COU,HaabHOM B 3 aHM 0 aCHC'I BHH. 

Ecjih caMH Mbi ToabKO h ACJiacM, hio pyraeM (scold) cboio noi oay, to HHOCTpaHH,aM 
IICa 03 BOJICIIO ee KpHTHKOBATb. B 3 T 0 M CMbieae Mbi OTHOCHMCa K CBOeil lioioac KaK K HJICliy 
ccmbh: MoacHO CKoabKO yroano BbipaacaTb ucaoBOJibci BO iiOBeaciiHCM codcTBcmibix actch nan 
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po^H icjicK, ho MajiCHiiiHH HaMeK Ha ocy/KHCiiHC (censure) co CTopoHbi nocTopoHHero (stranger) 
CHHTaeTca HenpeeMJieMbiM h pacuenHBaci CH icaic neBOcnmamiocib (ill-breeding). 

Unit 4 Religion 

Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. adhere (v) - 6biTb ctopohhhkom, npnBep>KeHn,eM; to adhere to teachings - 6biTb 
nocjicnoBaicjiCM yneHna; adherent (n) - npnBep>KeHeu, ctopohhhk; adherents of the Greek 
Orthodox Church - ancm bi rpenecKoir op i onoKcajibnoii uepiCBn 

2. excommunicate (v) - OTJiynaTb ot uepiCBn; excommunication (n) - oTJiyneHne ot uepiCBn; 
greater (major) excommunication - nojmoe OTJiyneHne, anajjCMa; lesser (minor) 
excommunication - Henojmoe OTJiyneHne 

3. holy (adj) - cbbtoh, CBMuiemibiii; Syn. sacred; holy water - CBjrraa Bona; holy oil - Mnpo; 
Holy City - CB»meHHbin l opon (HepycajinM, Phm); Holy Land - CB»Ta» bcmjih (riajiecTHHa); 
Holy Trinity - CBBTaa Tponn,a; Holy Grail - narna Tpaana; Holy Bible - cbmuiciiiioc nncaHne 

4. pilgrim (n) - nnjinrpnM, najiOMHHK e.g. There were many pilgrims visiting the holy shrine. 
Pilgrim Fathers - OTUbi-nnjinrpnMbi; pilgrimage (n) - najioMHnnecTBo; to go on a pilgrimage 
(make a pilgrimage) - coBepmaTb najioMHnnecTBo; a place of pilgrimage - mccto 
najiOMHnnecTBa 

5. pray (v) - mojih i bch e.g. Martha prayed to God for help. He prayed that his sight might be 

restored, hope and pray - Ha^encs n MOJincb; prayer (n) - MOJinTBa; to say one’s prayers - 
unraTb MOJinTBy; the Lord’s Prayer - Othc Ham; priest (n) - CBHmemiHK, 

CB»nieHHOCJiy>KHTejib; Like priest, like people - okob non, i bkob h npnxoA 

6. religion (n) - pejinrna, pejinrno3Hoe yneHne; Christian/Buddhist/Jewish/Muslim religion; 
religious (adj) - otiioouhmmcx k peunmn, pejinrno3HbiH, BepyiomHii; religious beliefs - 
pejinrno3Hbie npcnciaBJienH«; religious leader - pejinrno3HbiH Jii-mcp; religious freedom - 
CBodofla pennmn 

7. saint (n) Abbr. St or St. - cbbtoh, npaBcminK e.g. Statues of saints lined the walls of the 
church, saint’s day - npaaminK, neiib cbm i oi o; sb’s saint day - mbh-ji. HMeHHHbi 

8. secular (adj) - CBeTCKnn, MnpcKoii, HeuepKOBHbin; secular education - CBeTCKoe 
o6pa30BaHne; secular society - CBeTCKoe (HeuepKOBHoe) oouicc i bo 

9. spirit (n) - nyina, ^yx; the Holy Spirit - cbbtoh nyx; evil spirit - dec; spiritual (adj) - 
nyxoBiibhi, uepKOBHbin; spiritual peers - nyxoBiibic Jiopnbi; spiritual values - nyxoBiibic 
ueHHOCTn e.g. The Dalai Lamai is the exiled spiritual leader of Tibet, spiritual (n) - cnnpnnyoji, 

HerpHTBHCKHH flyXOBHblH IHMII 

10. theology (n) - Teonorna, 6oi ocjiobhc e.g. He studied theology at University, theologian (n) 
- ooi ocjiob; theological (adj) - TeonornnecKHn, Soi ocjiobckhh; theological college (seminary, 
debate, training) 

B Language Awareness 

What is religion? There are many definitions for the term religion in common usage. We 
define it broadly here in order to include the greatest numbers of belief systems. Religion is any 
specific system of belief about deity, often involving rituals, a code of ethics, and a philosophy 
of life. The word is borrowed into the English language from Latin religio. 

In the box below there are words relating to religion. Complete the sentences using 
one of them. The number of the letters is given. There are several extra words that you do 
not need to use. 
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agnostic 


atheist 


belief 


deism 


devout 


faith 


holy 


pilgrimage 


theology 


prayer 


religious 


secular 


spiritual 


pious 



1. Christianity as a system of became more popular in the Western world. 

2. She likes to keep an open mind in religious matters and believes it is impossible to be certain 

whether God exists or not. So she refers to herself as a/an . 

3. Clare’s mother is a/an Catholic who would never miss a Sunday mass. 

4. The Dalai Lama is the exiled leader of the Tibetan people. 

5. Jerusalem is a/an city for Jews, Christians and Muslims. 

6. The ensemble played a mix of religious and music. 

7. His research at college was namely, the comparison of Eastern and 

Western religious ideas. 

C Religious Awareness 

Fill in the blanks with prepositions in the text ‘When a King and a Pope Quarreled’. 

In 1525 King Henry VIII decided to divorce his queen, Catherine of Aragon who, 1. 

the age of forty, was five years older than Henry. Also, she had only given him a daughter, and 

Henry wanted a son. He fell 2_ love 3 Anne Boleyn who was younger, but when 

Henry asked the Pope 4 permission to divorce Catherine, he refused. Henry was so angry 

5 the Pope that he ended all contact 6_ England and Rome, divorced Catherine of 

Aragon 7 the Pope’s permission and married Anne Boleyn. In 1534 Parliament named 

Henry Head of the Church of England. This was the beginning of the Anglican Church. This 

quarrel 8. Rome was political, not religious. The Anglican Church did not start as a 

Protestant Church and Henry certainly did not regard himself as a Protestant. 9 fact, the 

Pope had given Henry the title of Defender of the Faith in 1521 10_ words he wrote 

attacking Martin Luther, the German Protestant. However the Protestant movement was growing 

very strong 1 1 this time. When Henry quarreled 12 Rome and ordered the Bible to 

be translated 13. English, the way was open 14 Protestantism to spread in England. 

1 5. the next years many people changed 1 6. this new religion. 

In 1553 Mary, Henry’s daughter 17 Catherine of Aragon, became Queen of 

England. Because she was a Roman Catholic, the country re-entered the Roman Church. While 

Mary was Queen, many Protestants were burned 1 8. the stake 19 their beliefs. She 

also put her non-Roman Catholic sister, Elizabeth (the daughter of Henry and Anne Boleyn), 

20_ prison in the Tower of London. Protestants were glad when Mary died in 1558 and 

Elizabeth became Queen. Elizabeth also became Head of the Anglican Church, like her father, 
and Roman Catholicism was never again the established religion in England. 

D English Illuminated Manuscripts 

Medieval English bibles were highly decorated works of art. After St Augustine of 
Canterbury Christianized England near the end of the VI century, English monks became famous 
for developing fantastic illuminated manuscripts. British monks had a distinctive writing style 
called ‘Insular Script’ that was adorned by heavy use of paint and gold leaf to illustrate religious 
literature. A surviving example is the Lindisfarne Gospels, created in Northumbria in the early 
VIII century, which is now housed in the British Library. 
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The Lindisfarne Gospels is a Christian manuscript, containing the gospels of Matthew, 
Luke, Mark, and John and the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. The manuscript was used for 
ceremonial purposes to promote and celebrate the Christian religion and the word of God. 

Reading 

Alt religions must 6e tokrated for every man gets to heaven his own way 

Historical Glimpse 

Throughout British history religion has been closely connected with kings, queens and 
politics. England was a Roman Catholic country until 1534. The various Christian 
denominations in Britain are the result of the various -isms - Anglicanism, Presbyterianism, 
Protestantism, Puritanism, Calvinism etc that divided the Church. It is possible to make a very 
general distinction on a geographical basis. The Church of England, or the Anglican Church is 
still the established church in England, and the British monarch, at present Queen Elizabeth II, 
has the constitutional title of Supreme Governor of the Church. In Scotland the Presbyterian 
Church, called the kirk, is the established church and it is completely separate from the Church 
of England. The Presbyterian Church is based on a strict form of Protestantism which was taught 
by the French reformer, Calvin, and brought to Scotland by John Knox. The Methodists and 
Baptists are particularly strong in Wales. Though there is complete religious freedom in Britain 
today, there is still tension between Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland, where religion 
is still caught up with politics. 

Obviously, there are large minority groups adhering to other Christian teachings in each 
country. There are also large Jewish communities, while immigrants from India, Pakistan and the 
Middle East have also introduced Eastern religions. Indeed, it is now estimated that there are 
more practicing Muslims than members of any Christian faith in Britain. 

A Tale of Canterbury 

Canterbury is a town in Kent. First and foremost it is famous as the religious capital of 
England because its cathedral is the seat of the Archbishop of Canterbury who is the religious 
Head of the Church of England. From the XII to the XV centuries, it was a place of pilgrimage. 
Thousands of people came to pray at the shrine of a former Archbishop of Canterbury who was 
murdered in the Cathedral in 1170. His name was Thomas Becket. 

During the XII century, King Henry II decided that the Church had too much power. In 
1162, he made Thomas Becket Archbishop of Canterbury, thinking that his friend would help 
him weaken the position of the Church. Although the King himself liked Thomas, he was not 
popular with other men in England. They were jealous of his friendship with the King, and they 
also disliked him because he was not a nobleman. As Thomas was not even a priest, many 
people were very angry that he had been made Archbishop. 
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The King was amazed when Thomas began to defend the position of the Church against 
the King. After a while, Thomas had to leave England because relations between him and the 
King had become very bad, and Thomas was afraid that he might be killed. He lived in exile for 
five years until the King asked him to come back. The people, the bishops and the Pope were 
causing the King problems because they all wanted Thomas to continue as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

When Thomas returned, in 1170, he brought authorization from the Pope to 
excommunicate the priests and noblemen who had acted against him. The King was furious 
when he learned this - soon afterwards, four of Henry’s knights entered Canterbury Cathedral 
and murdered the Archbishop on the steps of the altar. 

Three years later in 1173, Becket was made a saint, and his tomb became the destination 
of thousands of pilgrims for three centuries. It was said that miracles happened there, and many 
sick people went there in the hope of finding a cure. 

In the XVI century, when King Henry VIII separated from the Roman Catholic Church 
and established the Church of England, he said that Becket was no longer a saint, and his tomb 
was destroyed. 

The best-known Canterbury pilgrims are probably those who appear in the book by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ‘The Canterbury Tales’. It was written in the XIV century, when the 
pilgrimage had become a rather pleasant holiday for the groups of people who travelled together 
for protection and companionship. ‘The Canterbury Tales’ is a collection of stories told by the 
members of a group of pilgrims. Through the stories we get a vivid picture not only of the 
narrators themselves but also of the religious and social life of the XIV century. There were 
twenty-nine pilgrims altogether, including a knight, a doctor, a miller, a middle-aged widow and 
numerous members of religious orders of one kind or another. 

The Pilgrim’s Way is the name of an old path starting at Winchester which, as 
traditionally thought, was taken by pilgrims travelling to Canterbury. However, there is no real 
evidence of this. You can still walk along some of the route called the North Downs Way which 
is protected by law, so it cannot be ploughed by farmers or made into a motorway. 

If you have the energy to follow the route as far as Canterbury, you will find that 
although there is no tomb, Becket is not forgotten. His face and name are still there, on postcards 
and souvenirs in every other shop. 

The most famous modem ‘pilgrim’ is without doubt Pope John Paul II. His visit to 
Canterbury in 1982 was an important historical event because it showed the spirit of 
understanding that exists now between the Roman Catholic and the Anglican Churches. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Archbishop Runcie, and the Pope knelt in silence on 
Becket’s steps - just 817 years after his murder. 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Our Father in heaven, hallowed be Your name. 

Your kingdom come. 

Your will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. 

And do not lead us into temptation but deliver us from the evil one. 

For Yours is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 

Amen. 

Post-Reading 

A Answer the questions on the text. 

1. When did the Church of England separate from the Catholic Church of Rome? 

2. Which are the established churches in the UK? 
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3. Who is the Head of the Church of England: the monarch or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury? 

4. Why was Canterbury chosen as a place of pilgrimage? 

5. Who can be considered the most famous modern ‘pilgrim’? 

6. Why was Thomas Becket disliked by common people? 

7. What made the king so furious that he ordered to murder Becket? 

8. What makes Chaucer’s ‘The Canterbury Tales’ one of the most illustrative literary 
works? 

9. What is one of the best keepsakes to be brought from Canterbury? 

B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 

1. altar a. a religious group or sect 

2. cathedral b. the right to choose any particular faith or belief 

3. denomination c. a place where something is based, or an activity is carried on 

4. gospel d. to offer thanks or make requests to God 

5. established church e. to exclude somebody as a punishment from membership of the 

Christian Church 

6. excommunicate f. a group of people, especially monks or nuns, living under 

religious rules 

7. pray g. one of the four books according to St Matthew, St Luke, St 

Mark, and St John in the Bible about Christ’s life 

8. religious freedom h. a table in Christian churches on which bread and wine are 

blessed for communion 

9. religious order i. the main church of a district under the care of a bishop 

10. seat j. a church made official for a country 

C The text ‘Religion’ has different job names. Do you know what we call people who 
do these jobs? 

1. is a bishop of a highest rank, responsible for all the churches belonging to a 

religious group in a particular district. 

2. is a senior priest in charge of the work of the Church in a city or district. 

3. is a person appointed to perform religious duties and ceremonies in the Roman 

Catholic, Orthodox or Anglican Church. 

4. is the head of the Roman Catholic Church who is also the Bishop of Rome. 

5. is a person declared to be holy by the Church because of her or his qualities or 

good works. 

6. is a person who travels to a holy place for religious reasons to show respect to a 

particular saint. 

7. is a man of noble rank with a duty to fight for the King. 

8. is a person who tells a story by giving a written or spoken account of it. 

9. is a person who has been trained in and practices medical science. 

10. is a person who owns or works a building with special apparatus for grinding 

grain into flour. 

D Choose the right option. 

1. Sally has many different roles, but she’s an adviser. 

a. first and last b. first and foremost c. first and most 

2. There seem to be fountains corner of this park. 
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a. in every other b. in every another c. in all the other 

3. 1 was shocked to learn that a church in Russia a disco. 

a. was based on b. was founded at c. was made into 

4. The town offers entertainments of but nothing like what you’ll find in the city. 

a. one kind or other b. one kind or another c. one another kind 

5. We left the house early avoiding traffic jams. 

a. hoping of b. in the hope of c. to hope to 

6. Soon the top manager dismissed all the employees who had acted her. 

a. opposite b. contrary c. against 

7. Saying that he had copied from her proved that she was the success of his new book. 

a. jealous of b. jealously in c. jealousy for 

8. This is a very mixed neighbourhood, racial and social differences. 

a. caught up with b. caught in for c. caught from 

9. His argument was built discrimination that men are stronger than women. 

a. under the basis of b. in the basis of c. on the basis of 

10. As a politician, he has always been _ .journalists. 

a. popular among b. popular with c. popularly about 

Translate into English 

1. Cbe3,zt, Ha kotopom npHcyTCTBOBajiH xpHcmaHe Bcex KOHcjteccHH, MycyjibMaHe h 
npencxaBmcjiH eBpeircKHx oSlhhii, uponcMOMCTpnpoBaji nyx noHHMamia h 
TOJ iepaHTHOCTb. 

2. ApxHenncKon nonaraji, hto u,epKOBb noji/Kiia o(j)Hii,HajibHO ouiyumb oioio HCJiOBCKa 
fljia ero >Ke flyxoBHoro Snara. 

3. Mbi npHBep>iceHu,bi npHHu,HnoB paBHonpaBHa h pejmrH03H0H cbooo^bi. 

4. nepBonpecTOJibHbiii cbstoh 3uMHafl3HH - pemp Ap\iancKOH AnocTOJibCKoii pepiCBH, a 
Taioice pcBu^enuHH KaTOJiHKOca Bcex apMam 

5. HMnepaTop Oeoztocuii cpcjiaji xpHCiuauciBO o(j)Hu,HajibHOH pejiHraeii Phmckoh 
HM nepHH b 380-bix ropax Hameii opbi. MaccoBoe noiaiOHeHHe mbbimcckhm 6oraM 6bmo 
3anpemeHO b 391 ropy. 

6. MupcKoe obmecTBO - oto odipecTBO, peiiCTByiomee Ha HepejmrH03H0H ochobc. 

7. TepMHH «C’B>naH 3c\iJia» Hcnojib3yeTca b HynauBMC ^Jia OGOBiiaMcnux H,apcTBa 
Hspanjia. MHorae MecTa Cbmioh 3cmjih hbjuuoic« ucjibio pejmrH03Hbix iiojiomuhhcci b 
enje c 6H6jieHCKHx BpeMeH. 

8. «Teojioraa» - HHcajibiibiii >KypHaji ^Jia Tex, kto >KejiaeT pacninpHTb cboh 3naiiH>i b 
OOJiaC'I H COBpeMeHHbIX leOJIOl HMCCKHX HCCJICHOBailHH. 

9. Bbuio OMCiib Ba>KHO, H iodbi nana IlaBCJi HoaHH II KaHOHH3HpoBaji dojibme CBaibix, hcm 
B ee npettbiflyniHe nanbi BMecTe B ia i bic. 

10. nocjie Toro xax cbmuiciuiuk 3aKOHHHJi uponoBC^b, npHxo>KaHe CTajin Ha kojiciih iiepcn 
ajiTapeM, htoSm noMOJiHTbca. 

Extra Exploration 

A Fit the names of people, things and places in the text ‘The Puritans’, 

After 1 became Queen, a group of Protestants wanted to ‘purify’ 2 of all 

3 influence. These people were called 4 . They dressed very simply and believed that 

all pleasures, such as fine clothes and the theatre, were wicked. 

When 5. was King, the Puritans were often put in prison and sometimes even killed. 

Some of them decided to leave 6_ to find freedom in a new country. 
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They sailed from 7_ in 1620 in a ship called 8_ and these 9 - as they 

were called - started a new life in America. The service which they held to thank 10. for 

their arrival became a traditional annual festival in 1 1_ called 12_ . 

a. God g. England 

b. Thanksgiving h. James I 

c. the Church of England i. Elizabeth 

d. Roman Catholic j. Pilgrim Fathers 

e. Plymouth k. the Mayflower 

f. America 1. Puritans 

B Write the correct form of the verbs given in brackets. 

The history of Anglo-Irish relations began with the colonization of Ireland by the 
Normans under Henry II of England in the XII century. Over the next two centuries these 

Norman settlers 1 (become) ‘more Irish than the Irish’, and it is possible that Ireland might 

2 (end up) as a contented Anglo-Irish society under the British Crown. However, in the 

XVI century Henry VIII 3. (quarrel) with Rome and 4 (declare) himself Head of the 

Anglican Church. Resistance from Irish Catholics was strong but 5 (put down) by Henry’s 

armies. And so by 6 (try) to force Irish Catholics 7. (become) Anglican and by 

8 (take) a lot of their land, Henry began the two lasting problems of Anglo-Irish relations - 

religion and land. 

What he started 9_ (continue) by his daughter Elizabeth I. Ulster was an especially 

difficult area 10 (bring) under her rule. The soldiers of the province of Ulster successfully 

1 1 (fight) against Elizabeth’s armies until 1603, but 12 (defeat) finally. 

C Fill in the gaps in this text with the words and phrases from the list below. 

One of the new questions in the 2001 1 of Great Britain was about religion. On the 

form, there were 2_ for Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, Jewish, Muslim, Sikh, and ‘None’. 

Then there was a space for ‘Any Other Religion’. And more than 390,000 people wrote 3 

in it, a reference to the belief system at the heart of the ‘Star War’ film series. These answers 

followed an 4 which claimed that if enough people wrote ‘Jedi’ on their fonn, it would 

become a fully recognized and legal religion. This is wrong. It is not up to the 5. in Britain, 

which organizes the census, or the government itself, to recognize or 6. to recognize, a 

religion. 

You might think the people at the ONS would have been unhappy about this 7. of 

an official activity. And indeed, when they analyzed the responses to the religion question, they 

did not count ‘Jedi’ among the ‘Any Other Religion’ category 8 in the ‘None’ one. 

Nevertheless, they were actually quite happy about it. Director of reporting and 9 at the 

ONS, John Pullinger said: ‘The ‘Jedi’ campaign may have worked 10 the census. Census 

agencies worldwide report difficulties encouraging those 11_ to complete their forms. We 

suspect that the ‘Jedi’ response was most common in 12 this age group.’ 

in their late teens and twenties internet campaign census trivialization 

Office of National Statistics (ONS) precisely tick boxes ‘Jedi’ 

analysis but rather in favour of refuse 

Food for Thought and Talk 

1. How has the relation between church and government in your country changed 
historically? 
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2. Do you agree that the world and everything in it was created by a divine force? 

3. What do you think being religious means? 

Food for Writing 
Writing techniques 



A survey report is normally a formal piece of writing. A good survey report should consist of: 

a. an introduction in which you state the purpose and content of your report; 

b. a main body in which all information collected on the topic is presented in detail. You can 
use sub-headings, numbers or letters to separate each piece of information; 

c. a conclusion in which you summarize all points mentioned above. Your recommendation or 
suggestion(s) can be included as well. 

Points to consider: 

a. decide the main heading of the report, then carefully plan the information you will include in 
your report and divide it into sub-headings; 

b. present tenses should be used in survey reports to introduce generalizations. Use a variety of 
reporting verbs such as: state, report, agree, claim, complain etc to introduce reported speech; 

c. use expressions such as: one in five, seven out of ten, thirty per cent of the people questioned, 
the majority of those questioned, a large proportion of, a minority of etc to report the results of 
the survey; 

d. facts may be supported by generalizations. 



Linking words 



To express reality 


It is a fact that; In effect; In fact; As a matter of fact; Actually; In 
practice; Indeed; To tell you the truth 


To clarify/rephrase 


In other words; That is to say; To put it another way 



A The following women are highly regarded for their humanitarianism and charity 
work, volunteering their time to help the poor. Choose one, do research on the Internet and 
then write a report about your findings. 

Lady Diana 

Mother Teresa 

Celine Dion 

Angelina Jolie 

Oprah Winfrey 

B Interview several people of different ages in your city and ask them the following 
questions about their religion. Compare your findings with your classmates’ findings, and 
draw a table showing your survey results. 



How important is religion in your life? 


very important 


fairly important 


not very important 


no opinion 


% 


% 


% 


% 



How often do you attend religious services? 


very often 


fairly often 


not very often 


never 


% 


% 


% 


% 
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Snap before Nap 



An Ancient Legend of Stolen Church Bells in Dorset 

According to local lore, the treasured church bells of Dorset have a habit of disappearing. 
The Knowlton church bell apparently fell victim to this phenomenon when the congregation 
woke one morning to find the bell tower empty. Some accusations claimed the bell had been 
installed in the churches of nearby villages, while many favoured the tale that the devil himself 
stole the bell and flung it into a nearby stream. 

The real thieves most likely planned to sell the bell from Knowlton church overseas as 
the metal would have been valuable. Caught in the act and chased as far as nearby White Mill, 
they tossed it from a bridge into a river. Sinking fast in the mud, the bell proved too heavy for 
the locals to retrieve and, for all we know, it may still be there today. 

A traditional verse tells the tale of the stolen church bell: 

Knowlton bell is stole, 

And thrown into White Mill hole 

Where all the devils in hell 

Could never pull up Knowlton bell. 

Knowlton had been a thriving village until a plague wiped it out in 1485. The church 
continued to function until it finally fell into disrepair towards the end of the XVIII century. 
Though the location of the church was once a site of Pagan ceremonial importance, the 
construction of a church on the same site may signal a deliberate attempt to Christianize the land 
in the XII century. 

By day, the now ruined church rests peacefully. When evening comes, shadows hug the 
contours of its forgotten arches and windows that resemble sleeping bodies under the dew-laden 
blanket. The church sets sail like a ghost ship across the waves of the river and two ageless yew 
trees stand sentinel in the fading light. As branches creak despite the still night air, it is easy to 
believe that an unearthly visitor really was aboard on the night Knowlton bell disappeared. 

Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 
npaenjia aHrjiniicKoro MMopa 

npoBCzmxe oflHH xiciib Ha KaKOM-midyAb padoiCM Mecre b AHrjiHH - xoTb Ha yjiHHHOM 
pbIHKe, XOTb B KOMMCpHCCKOiYl 6aHKe, - H Bbl 3aMeTHTe, HTO OflHa H3 CaMbIX nOpa3HTeJIbHbIX 
HCp i TpyflOBOH 5KH3HH aill JIUHail - 3TO CKpbITblH lOMOp. fl He XOHy CKa3aTb, HTO BCe aHTJIHHCKHe 
padonne h 6n3HecMeHbi Ha padorc TOJibKO TeM h aanuMaioica, hto rnyraT h ipaBa i ancKnoibi, 
HJIH HTO MbI «BeCeJIbIH H flo6pOflyiHHbIH» liapOH - TO eCTb CHaCTJIHBblH H >KH3HepaflOCTHbIH. fl 
Be^y penb o donee tohkhx (J)opMax K)Mopa - oerpoyMHH (wit), uponuu, nodponyumoM 
noflinyHHBaHHH, nofl#pa3HHBaHHH (mockery), BbiCMeHBaHHH iiaiibuuemiocTH (ridicule over 
pomposity), - KOTopwe hbjihiotch HeoTbevuieMbiMH aipudyiaMu Bcex biihob couuajibuoro 
B3aHMOfleHCTBHa (interaction) aHTJiHHaH. 

B CyHJHOCTH, eCJIH Bbl aHTJIHHaHHH, TO, HaXOflBCb H,eJIbIH ncilb epeflH aHTJIHHCKHX 
padoHHx hjih 6H3HecMeHOB, Bbi nonpocTy He 3aMeTHTe, hto hx odmemie npoHH3aHO 
Be3flecymHM iomopom, - b odmeM-To, HaBepHoe, c bbmh sto nponcxottHT xa>KflbiH fleHb. ^aace 
Tenepb, Kor#a a 3aocTpnjia Ha tom Bame BHHMaHne, BaM Bee paBHO He yttacrca 
adci parupoBai bCM HacTOJibKO, hto6 «pa3i Jianci b» ioMop, nocxojibKy iomop Ha padoneM MecTe - 
odbiHHoe, npHBbiHHoe hbjiciimc, iicot/icjihmoc ot Hac caMHx. A bot HHOCTpaHu,bi 3a\iciaiOT 
MTHOBeHHO - BepHee, ohh yjiaBJiHBaiOT mno-mo, ho He cpa3y noHHMaiOT, hto 3to iomop, h sto 
hx odecKypa>KHBaeT (discourage). Beceflya c hmmhtp aHT aMH h npyi uMH HHOCTpaHu,aMH, a 
BbiacHHJia, hto aHTJiHHCKoe nyBCTBO lOMopa, b ero pa3JiHHHbix npoaBJieHHax, - onua H3 
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lianSoJICC OOLHHX npHHHH HeflOnOHHMaHHa H lICaOpa'jyMClIHH, B03HHKaiOmHX MC/K'ay HHMH H 
aHr jiHHaHaMH b npoitecce oomciiHa Ha pa6oTe. 

Bee HenHcaHbie npaBHJia aHTJiHHCicoro K)Mopa b toh hjih hhoh CTeneHH MemaiOT 
HHOCTpaHH,aM naxoaHib oolhhh H3biK c anniHianaMH, ho nanSojibuiHe npenMici Bna (obstacle) 
coaaaioi npaBHJio «KaK Ba>KHO He 6biTb cepbe3HbiM» (the importance of not being earnest) h 
npaBHJTO HpOHHH. 

IIpaBHjro «KaK Ba>KHO He 6biTb cepbe3HbiM» Hipacr onpcjicjuiiomyio pojib b 
(J)opMHpoBaHHH Hamero othohichhh k paboic. K paboie Mbi othochmch cepbe3HO, ho He 
cjrnmKOM cepbe3HO. Ecjth y Bac hhi cpccnaa padora, BaM jiobbojiciio Bbiica3biBaTb yBjreHeHHOCTb 
(enthusiasm) biuiotb jio Toro, mo bbi MO>KeTe 6bm> rpyuoroJiHKOM. Ho, ccjih bbi rpyuoroJiHK 
hjth npoHBJiaeic ipeBMcpnoe ycepjmc (zeal) Ha HeHHTepecHoir padorc, Bac comyi >KajncHM 
«3auyaoH» (bore) h nocoBeTyroT «naiaib >KHTb no nacTO>imcMy». Paooia - oto erne He bch 

>KH3Hb. 

npaBHjro «kbk Ba>KHO He 6biTb cepbe3HbiM» anniHianc naiHiiaiOT ycBaHBaTb c paHHero 
tteTCTBa. B cpejie aHrjiHHCKHx mKOJTbHHKOB cymccTBycr ucimcanoe npaBHjro, 3anpcinaioincc 
iipoaBJuiib h3jihhihhh (needless, unnecessary) 3iny3ua3M b yicoe. B ncKoropbix mKOjrax 
yccpauc npn lIOJirOTOBKC K 3K3aMCIiaM ,fl(OnyCTHMO, HO I ip M 3TOM mKOJTbHHKH flOJDKHbl 
>KajiOBai bCH (complain) no iiOBOjiy Toro, mto hm npHxojiHTca miioi o chhctb naji yieoiiHKaMH, h 
hh b KoeM cjiynae He npH3HaBaTb, hto yieoa nocraBJiHcr hm yjiOBOJibciBHe. IIlKOjrbHHKH, 
KOTOpbIM lipaBH ICM yHHTbCB HJTH KOTOpbie lOpjIBTCfl CBOHMH yCnexaMH B yHC6c, CTapaTeJTbHO 
CKpbiBaiOT CBoe pBeHHe non MacKoir npHTBopHoir cicyKH (simulated boredom) hjth noica3Horo 
6c3pa3J[H L ma. 

AHrjmnaH nacTO o6bhhjhot b tom, hto ohh OTpHu,aTejrbHO othochtch k 
HHTejrjreKTyajraM. Bo3mo>kho, b 3tom ecTb jiojih hcthhm, ho a CKjiOHHa nojraraTb, hto Hac 
npocTO ncjionoiiHMaiOT. Mbi iihhci o He HMeeM npoTHB yMHbix jiiojich, ccjih TOjrbKO ohh He 
KHnaTca (plume oneself on) CBoeir yicnocTbio (erudition), He uhtuiot HaM Mopajrb, He 
tteMOHCTpnpyiOT cbok) o6pa30BamrocTb h He Ba>KHHHaiOT (put on airs). 

Onacaacb noKaaaiboi H3JiHumc cepbe3HbiM, npn odcy/KjiciiHH BonpocoB, CBmamibix c 
6H3HeCOM HJTH paOOTOH, Mbi HCp/KHMCH HeCKOJIbKO OCCCTpaCTHO (impassive), OTCTpaHeHHO, HTO 
oaajiaMHBae'i HHOCTpami,eB. Taicaa 6c3y L iaci iiaH cacp>Kamioc'i b xapaKicpna ^jia jiiojich jho6mx 
npo(|)eccHH - ot CTpoHTejieir, nepcdHBaiouiHxca cjiynaHHbiMH aaxaaaMH (odd jobs), /io 
BbicoKoonjiaHHBaeMbix Sappuci epoB. 

0/iuaKO H3-3a Hameir oeccipaciiioci H B03HHKaiOT npodjiCMbi, k 0171 a Mbi HMeeM jicjio c 
HHOCT paHH,aMH, O/KHJiaiOLHHMH, HTO Mbi BbHCa>KeM XOT» 6bl TOJIHKy 3HTy3Ha3Ma B OTHOmeHHH 
CBoeii padoTbi, ocodcinio ccjih mm iibi racMOi ydejiHib hx b ee n,eHHOCTH hjih aoci OHiici Bax. 
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Unit 5 



Political Life 



Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. amend (v) - bhochtb hbmciiciihh, nonpaBKH e.g. The law was amended to include women, to 
amend a bill - bhochtb nonpaBKH b 3aKOHonpoeKT; amendment (n) - nonpaBKa, hoiiojiiiciihc; 
to make (to reject) an amendmemt to the bill (resolution) - biiccth (otkjiohhtb) nonpaBKy b 
3aKOHonpoeKT (pe30Jiion,Hio); amended (adj) - c nonpaBKaivm; an amended version - 
HcnpaBJieHHbiH Bapnam 

2. confer (v) - >KajioBaTb, upHcy/Knai b; to confer a title (a degree, an honour) - iipucy/mib 
THTyn (cTeneHb, narpauy); to confer knighthood - no/KajioBai b pbin,apcTBO 

3. coverage - Bpe\i«, npcnociaBJiacMoe tcjicbhhciihcm hjih panno; to give coverage to 
candidates - npcnociaBJia i b Bpevia BbiciyiiJicima KanunuaiaM 

4. elect (v) - Bbi6npaxb, H36HpaTb (ronocoBaHHeM); to be elected president - 6biTb H36paHHbiM 
Ha nocT iipe3Hncma; he was elected chairman - ero Bbidpajin npencenaicjiCM; to be elected 
by secret ballot - 6biTb H36paHHbiM ladiibiM ronocoBaHHeM; election (n) - Bbidopw; general 
election - bccoolhhc Bbidopw; by-election - Honojuimcjibiibic Bbidopbi; presidential 
election(s) - npeBi-mcmcKMC Bbi6opbi; to stand for an election - Sajuio iupoBai boi Ha Bbidopax; 
election results - pe3yjibTaTbi l OJiocoBanna; election committee - n36npaxcjibiiaH komhcchb; 
electorate (n) - 3JieKxopaT; elective (adj) - Bbidopiibiii; elective office - Bbidopnaa hoji/Khoctb 

5. lawmaking (n) - Hauaimc 3aKOHOB; lawmaker (n) - aaKonouaxcjib 

6. legislative (executive, judicial) body - aaKonouaicjibiibiH (HcnojiHHxejibHbiH, cyucdnbiH) 
opraH; legislative (executive, judicial) power - aaKonouaicjibnaH (ncnojinmcjibiiax, cyHcdnax) 

BJiaCTb 

7. power (n) - MorymecTBO, cnjia, BJiacTb, flepacaBa; absolute power - adcojiiornaH BJiacTb; 
limited power(s) - orpanHMcmiaH BJiacTb; to be in power - cioaib y BJiaciu; to come (to rise) 
to power - npHHTH k BJiacTn; to take (to seize power) - 3axBaTHTb BJiacTb; a party in power - 
npaBsmaa napiua; superpower - cynepflepacaBa; the Great Powers - bcjimkhc ucp’/KaBbi; 
leading (nuclear) powers - BeflymHe (aucpiibic) flepncaBbi; hereditary (elective) power - 
BJiacTb, iiepeuaBacMax no nacjieuci By (Bbidopnaa BJiacTb); powerful (adj) - Moryuicci BcmibiH, 
BJiHa i cjibiibid; a powerful country - MorymecTBemiaa CTpaHa 

8. preside (v) - npeuccuaicjibciBOBaib; to preside at (over) a meeting - 

npcuccuaicjibciBOBaib Ha coopaiiHH; presiding (adj) - npcHCCuaicjibciByiouiHH; presiding 
official - npcHCCua i cJibc i Byiouicc o(j)HLi,HajibHoe jihh,o 

9. reading (n) - htciihc (ciauHa npoxo/Kucima 3aKOHonpoeKTa); first (second, third) reading 
- nepBoe (BTopoe, TpeTbe) h i ciihc e.g. The bill was rejected at the second reading. 

10 . resign (v) - oi Kasai bca ot ^ojivkiioci h, yil i n b OTCTaBKy; to resign office - oi Ka 3 ai bc>i ot 
Aoji/Kiiocih; to resign from the Cabinet - bbihth h 3 cocTaBa npaBHTejibCTBa; the Cabinet 
resigned - np aBHT ejib ctb o nouajio b OTCTaBKy; resignation (n) - otkb3 ot hoji/Kiiocth, yxou c 
nocTa, 3aaBJieHHe 06 OTCTaBKe; to hand in one’s resignation - no^aTb 3aaBJieHHe 06 OTCTaBKe; 
demand sb’s resignation - i pcdoBai b o i c i aBKH; resigned (adj) - BbimeflmnH b OTCTaBKy 

B Political Awareness 

The United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy. This means that it has a monarch (a 
king or a queen) as its Head of State who is not absolute but constitutional. The monarch’s 
powers are limited by Parliament and the power is hereditary but not elective. 

In one important respect England differs from most other countries. Her constitution is to 
a large extent unwritten. It is not one document, as are the Constitutions of many countries. And 
so the country is often said to have an unwritten constitution. 
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Some of the written parts of the country’s constitution are laws passed by Parliament. 
Some written parts come from such historic documents as Magna Carta. Others come from 
common law, i.e. a body of laws and judgements based on people’s customs and beliefs. 

C Partisan Awareness 

There are many political parties in Britain but throughout the whole country, there are 
three dominant political parties: Conservatives, Labour and Liberal Democrats. 

Observe the chart and fill in the columns ‘Party’s Name’, ‘Party’s Ideology’ and ‘Party’s 
Supporters’ using the characteristics given below. 



Party’s Name 


Party’s Logo 


Party’s Ideology 


Party’s Supporters 












r 4®*^ 















The party is historically allied to Trade Unions. It stands for equality, the weaker people 
in society and more governmental involvement in the economy. The party’s current icon is the 
red and white rose, a traditional European socialist symbol. The party colour used in election 
materials is red. It is backed by working class, plus a small middle-class intelligentsia. 

It is a social liberal political party often known as Whigs, which supports constitutional, 
electoral and banking reform, human rights laws and civil liberties. The party is strongly 
Europhile supporting greater European integration. The party’s logo is the ‘Flying Bird of 
Liberty’ and the colour is gold. Its traditional supporters are from middle-class. 

It is the largest party in the House of Commons often known as Tories. It is a political 
party whose guiding principles include the promotion of private property and enterprise, the 
maintenance of a strong military and preservation of traditional cultural values and institutions. It 
is Eurosceptic in its majority. The party icon is a child’s drawing of a tree, supposedly an attempt 
to emphasize its environmental credentials. The party colour is blue. Its traditional voters are the 
richer sections of society and most donations come from business people. 
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D Election Procedure 

The law says that general elections in UK have to take place at least every five years. 
Anyone over 21 who is entitled to vote (except for clergymen, civil servants, felons and 
bankrupts) can stand as a candidate. 

Media gives coverage to each candidate. Any attempt at improperly influencing voters is 
outlawed. 

Fill in the gaps in the text about the formal conduct of a British election with the words and 
phrases from the box below. 

After the date for the election has been fixed, nominations for candidates are invited in 

each 1_ . In order to get their names on the 2 ., candidates have to deposit £500 with the 

3 (the person responsible for the conduct of the election in each constituency). They get 

this money back if they get five per cent of the votes or more. They can also, if they wish, 
indicate their political affiliation after their names on the 4 . 

About three weeks later, the election takes place. It is not a public holiday. On 5. _, 

which is always a Thursday, the 6 open at seven in the morning. To be eligible to vote, a 

person must be at least eighteen years old and be on the 7_ . This is compiled every year for 

each 8_ _ separately. Nobody is obliged to vote. Members of the Royal Family and lunatics 

are not allowed to vote. Each voter has to vote at a particular 9_ . After being ticked off on 

the 10_ , the voter is given a blank 11_ which he or she takes to a 12_ . There, he 

or she makes a choice by putting an ‘X’ next to the name of one candidate and then drops the 
marked 13. into a 14 . 

The 15. . close at ten in the evening. Then, all the 16. are taken to a central 

place in the constituency, where they are opened and the 17_ begins. When all the votes 

have been counted, the 18 makes a public announcement of the number of votes cast for 

each candidate and declares the winner to be the 19 for the 20 . 



ballot box 


ballot boxes 


ballot paper (4x) 


constituency (3x) count 


electoral register (2x) 


MP 


Returning Officer (2x) 


polls (2x) 


polling booth 


polling day 


polling station 



Reading 

< VoCitics is too serious a matter to Se [eft to the podticians 

British Politics 

The lack of enthusiasm for politicians in Britain expressed in the saying above comes to 
prove that politicians in this country do not have a good reputation. To describe someone who is 
not a professional politician as a ‘politician’ is to criticize him or her, suggesting a lack of 
trustworthiness. It is not that people hate their politicians. They just regard them with a high 
degree of suspicion. 

The organs of government in the UK are: 

• the legislative body, which enacts laws (the two Houses of Parliament); 

• the executive body, which puts the passed laws into effect and plans policy (the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet); 

• the judicial body, which interprets laws and statutes; it is independent of the legislative 
and executive bodies. 

The Legislature 

Parliament is the supreme legislative authority and consists of three separate elements: 
the Sovereign, the House of Lords and the elected House of Commons. The Monarch is the 
personal embodiment of the government of the country. The powers of the Monarch are not 
defined precisely. Theoretically every act of government is done in the Queen’s name - every 
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letter sent out by a government department is marked ‘On Her Majesty’s Service’. She appoints 
all the ministers including the Prime Minister. It is the Queen who summons and dissolves the 
Parliament before general elections. In reality, everything is done on the advice of the elected 
Government, and the Monarch takes no part in the decision-making process. 



The State Opening of Parliament 

The House of Commons is an assembly elected by almost universal adult suffrage. They 
are elected by secret ballot for five-year terms. There are 650 Members of Parliament (MPs) - 
each member representing one of the 650 geographical areas (constituencies) into which the 
country is divided for electoral purposes. If an MP dies, resigns or is made a peer, a by-election 
is held in that constituency to elect a new MP. Leaders of the Government and Opposition sit on 
the front benches in the House of Commons (front-benchers) and their supporters behind them 
(backbenchers). 

The Speaker presides over the House’s debates, determining which members may speak. 
The Speaker is also responsible for maintaining order during debate, and may punish members 
who break the rules of the House. Unlike presiding officers of legislatures in many other 
countries, the Speaker remains strictly non-partisan, and renounces all affiliation with his/her 
former political party when taking office. The Speaker does not take part in debate or vote. In 
fact, the Speaker is, officially, the second most important ‘commoner’ in the kingdom after the 
Prime Minister. Hundreds of years ago, it was the Speaker’s job to communicate the decisions of 
the Commons to the King. As the King was often displeased with what the Commons had 
decided, this was not a pleasant task. As a result, nobody wanted the job. They had to be forced 
to take it. These days, the position is a much safer one, but the tradition of dragging an unwilling 
Speaker to the chair has remained. The occasion in 1992 was the first time that a woman, Betty 
Boothroyd, had been appointed Speaker, so MPs had to get used to addressing not ‘Mr. Speaker’ 
but ‘Madam Speaker’ instead. 

Only four members of the House of Commons have reserved seats. One is the Speaker, 
another is the member who sat in the House for the longest unbroken period, known as ‘Father of 
the House of Commons’. The other two reserved seats are for the Prime Minister and the leader 
of the Opposition. 

The major part of Parliament’s work is revising the Government’s work. Another 
important parliamentary task is law-making. A bill (a proposal of a new law) is brought before 
the House for readings. After passing all the three stages (readings), the bill with all the 
amendments goes to the House of Lords. If the Lords agree to a bill, it is placed before the 
Queen for signature. When the Queen signs it, it becomes an Act of Parliament. 

The House of Lords is probably the only upper House in the democratic world whose 
members are not elected. It is made up of the Lords Spiritual consisting of the representatives of 
the Church of England and the Lords Temporal comprising all hereditary and life peers (life 
peers do not pass on their title when they die). All proposals must have the agreement of the 
Lords before they can become law. 

The House of Lords is independent from and compliments the work of the House of 
Commons - they share responsibility for law-making and checking government action. Unlike 
the House of Commons the new members of the House of Lords are appointed. No person may 
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sit in the House of Lords if he is under the age of 21. Only the citizens of the UK, 
Commonwealth and Ireland may sit in the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords, in addition to having a legislative function, historically had also a 
judicial function. During the XX and early XXI centuries, the judicial functions were gradually 
removed and in 2009 the Supreme Court of the UK assumed these functions. The Law Lords sit 
as judges on the Supreme Court of the UK. 

From the Middle Ages up to 2006, the House of Lords had been presided over by the 
Lord Chancellor. At present the Lord Chancellor is a Cabinet minister and currently a member of 
the House of Commons. Recent reforms including the creation of the Ministry of Justice and the 
election of the first Lord Speaker for the House of Lords have significantly altered the role of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Executive 

The executive power is exercised by the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. The leader of 
the party which obtains a majority of seats in a general election is named Prime Minister (PM) 
and is formally asked by the Sovereign to recommend a group of ministers to form a 
Government. He chooses 20 or so MPs who run the different government departments - the 
ministries. They make up the Cabinet, which is the real governing body of the country. The 
largest minority party becomes the official Opposition with its own leader and own ‘Shadow 
Cabinet’. The Opposition criticizes, attempts to amend or oppose the bills introduced by the 
Government. 

The position of a British Prime Minister is in direct contrast to that of the monarch. 
Although the Queen appears to have a great deal of power, in reality she has very little. The PM, 
on the other hand, appears not to have much power but in reality has a very great deal indeed. 

The monarch’s powers to appoint people to all kinds of jobs and to confer honours on 
people are actually the PM’s powers. 

The PM’s official residence is at JN° 1 0 Downing Street. The Cabinet meets here in private 
and its proceedings are confidential. 

Parliament in London is responsible for deciding national policy, but many public 
services are provided by local government. The UK is divided into administrative areas known 
as counties and each county has a county town where the offices of the local government are 
located. Local government is responsible for organizing such services as education, libraries, 
police and fire services, road-building and many others. 

The Judiciary 

The country’s judges fonn the judiciary. 

The civil justice system has its own courts. All civil cases go through County Courts and 
High Courts. Such cases as personal injuries, debt, racial and sexual discrimination, and divorce 
are conducted in the County Court. 

More serious civil cases (adoption and wardship, defamation, compensation claims, wills 
and bankruptcies) go to the High Court. 

In criminal justice system there are two kinds of court: Magistrates’ Courts and Crown 
Courts. More than 90% of all criminal cases are dealt with in Magistrates’ Courts. Magistrates, 
who are also known as Justices of the Peace (JPs), are not trained lawyers; they are lay people 
having no legal qualifications. 

In Britain there are two kinds of lawyers: solicitors and barristers. Typically, the solicitors 
are the ones who deal with the public; anybody who needs legal advice goes to see a solicitor. 
But if a case is to be heard in a higher court, the solicitor hires the services of the other kind of 
lawyer - a barrister. In the popular image, barristers are in some sense ‘senior’ to solicitors, more 
highly educated and so, perhaps, better. Unlike solicitors, they are mostly self-employed and 
have a prestige similar to that of doctors. 

Wherever possible, magistrates and judges try not to imprison people. This costs the state 
money, the country’s prisons are already overcrowded and prisons have a reputation for being 
‘schools for crime’. If it is someone’s first offence, and the crime is a small one, even a guilty 
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person can go free without punishment. The next step up the ladder is a conditional discharge 
and/or a conditional (suspended) sentence. This means that the guilty person is set free but if he 
or she commits another crime within a stated time, the first crime will be taken into account. A 
very common form of punishment for minor offences is a fine or community service. 

As in the rest of Europe, there is no death penalty in Britain but for treason. It was 
abolished in 1969. For murderers, there is an obligatory life sentence. 



Post-Readim 



A Decide whether these statements are false or true. Correct those which are false. 



1. The United Kingdom is a constitutional republic. 

2. The Executive is the branch of the government that is concerned with putting important 
decisions and laws into effect. 

3. The Speaker is the only person in the House of Commons who makes laws. 

4. Betty Boothroyd was not the only woman Speaker in the House of Commons. She was 
preceded by Margaret Thatcher. 

5. Both hereditary and life peers are entitled to pass on their title to their heirs when they 
die. 

6. The leader of the party which wins in general elections is named Prime Minister. 

7. Cabinet ministers meet at N°10 Downing Street, the Prime Minister’s official residence. 

8. Every British subject over 18 who is resident of Britain can stand as a candidate. 

9. People do not have to work on a general election day in Britain. 

10. Magistrates, who are also known as Justices of the Peace, are trained lawyers. 

B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 



1 . adult suffrage a. a district that has its own elected representative in government 

2. common law b. people who do not have expert knowledge of a subject 

3. constituency c. somebody especially a politician who is for or against the EU 

and closer relations with other European countries 

4. affiliation d. the branch of government concerned with putting decisions and 

laws into effect 

5. the executive power e. laws and judgements based on people’s customs and beliefs 

6. the judicial power f. strongly supporting a political party 

7. lay people g. the right of all adults to vote 

8. the legislative power h. the branch of government concerned with making of laws 

9. partisan i. the connection or involvement that somebody has with a political 

organization 

10. Euro-phile /sceptic j. the branch of government concerned with courts 

C Choose the necessary word to complete the second sentence, so that it has a similar 
meaning to the first sentence. You may need to add some words and make changes. 

compliment preside adopt assume unbroken 

provide confer appoint senior defamation 

1. She was known as the queen who reigned continuously for a long period. 

She was the queen whose reign . 

2. The article attempts to attack the good reputation of an honest man. 

The article is an attempt at an honest man. 
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3. Many British families are legally and permanently taking Romanian orphans into their 
families and treating them as if they were their own children. 

Romanian orphans . . 

4. T. H. Baker Esq. was chairing the meeting at Hailing Institute. 

The meeting was held at Hailing Institute and . 

5. The Government officially chose a committee to consider changes to the Prison Service. 

A committee to consider changes to the Prison Service . 

6. Although technically I am in a higher position than Smith we do more or less the same job. 

Smith and I do more or less the same job . 

7. His new discoveries added a lot to the work of the whole team. 

The work of the whole team . 

8. Local government makes primary education available to those who need it. 

Local government is responsible primary education. 

9. The university has officially given honorary degrees to several prime ministers. 

Several prime ministers . 

10. Whoever they appoint will become managing director. 

Whoever they appoint will of managing director. 

D Find words and expressions in the Pre-Reading and Reading passages which have 
the following definitions. 

1. to officially end a law, system etc, especially one that has existed for a long time 

2. someone or something that represents or is very typical of an idea or quality 

3. to publicly say or show that you no longer keep an official position, title, right etc 

4. the crime of being disloyal to your country or its government, especially by helping its 
enemies 

5. when people have money and everything that is needed for a good life 

6. something, especially money, that you give to a person or an organization in order to help 
them 

7. to be related to something or to be very similar 

8. money that you have to pay as a punishment 

9. to have the official right to do or have something 

10. to consider particular facts or details when making a decision 

E Use the correct form of the words in D to complete the given sentences. 

1. the reporter actually to access personal and financial records? 

2. The Save the Children Campaign has raised more than a million pounds through private 



3. The policy of the political leader of that country can be qualified as of evil. 

4. Two men are charged with committing against the state, for which the maximum 

penalty is death. 

5. the global crisis, politicians should meditate on the economic condition of their country. 

6. There are strong trade unions in most of the motor and industries. 

7. The country’s comes from the discovery of oil in that region. 

8. There have been calls for the monarchy . 

9. After five years in Britain, she her citizenship. 

10. There are heavy for drink driving. You might even go to prison. 
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Translate into English 



1. B koi me XVI Beica IlapjiaMeHT 6bui Ba*HbiM HHCTHTyroM, ho ero Baccaanux He 6 bijih 
pei yjiapiibiMH. EjiH3aBeTa I pemajia, Kor.ua co3biBaTb h Kor.ua pacnycTHTb ero. 

2. B BejiHKo6pHTaHHH no>KH3HeHHbie nopbi nasnaMaioiCM h hx THTyjibi He Moryr 
nacjicaoBai bCH. Te, HbH THTyjibi nepcuaiorcx no nacjicac i By, H3Becmbi xax nacjicanbic 
nopbi. 

3. B KoHCTHTyn,Hio CIUA 6bmo BHeceHO 27 H3MeHeHHH, KOTopbie oobihiio naubiBaiOTCx 
nonpaBKaMH. 

4. B npe3HfleHTCKHx CHCTeMax raaBa HcnojiHHTejibHon BJiacTH xbjixctcx TaK>Ke raaBOH 
l oeyaapci Ba h npaBHTejibCTBa. B napjiaMeHTCKnx cm ere Max raaBOH npaBHTejibCTBa 
xbjixctcx npeMbep-MHHHCTp, a rjiaBon rocyuapcTBa - MOHapx. 

5. BtoSbi ocyuicc'iBHib cboh npeuBbi6opHbie ooemaiiHa, npaBHTejibCTBy iicoSxoummo 
ouoSpemic 6ojibHiHHCTBa hjiciiob IlajiaTbi o6unm. 3anojiy L iHB SojibinmiCTBO MecT b 
I lajiaTe o6mmi, nojiHTnnecKaa napraa MoaceT 6biTb yBepeHa b no^epacKe cbohx huch h 
njiaHOB. 

6. IlapjiaMeHT aBJiaeTca bbichikm BaKonouaxcjibiibiM opraHOM CTpaHbi. 

7. Jluuep onno3HH,HH yrnea b OTCTaBKy b B03pacTe 65 JieT. 

8. TaiiHoe roaocoBaHHe - oio CHCTeMa l OJiocoBaiiHa, npn Koiopoil BbiSop rojiocyiouici o 
Ha BbiSopax hjih pe(|)epeimyMax aBJiaeTca KOiK|HmcnuHajibnbiM. 

9. IIpH BceoSnieM H36HpaTejibHOM npaBe, npaBO Ha roaocoBaHHe He orpaHHHHBaeTca no 
npH3Haicy paebi, noaa, Bepbi. OrpainmciiMa ciaBaica b OTHomeHHH rpaa<aanciBa, 
B03pacTa h HHor^a flymeBHoro 3flopoBba. 

10. MHorae nyraioT nona i Ha «ycjiOBHaa Mepa iiaKa3aiiHH» h «ycjiOBHoe ocBo6oa<acnHC ot 
3aKjiiOMcnHa». IIyTaHHLi,a B03HHKaeT, t.k. b o6ohx cjiynaax ooBHiiacMbiil ocBoSoac^aeTca 
OT TIOpbMbI . 

Extra Exploration 

A Put the paragraphs in the text ‘Guy Fawkes and Bonfire Night’ in the right order. 

a. A small group took shape, under the leadership of Robert Catesby. The thing to do was to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament. In doing so, they would kill the King, who entered the 
building once a year for the opening ceremony, and the Members of the Parliament who were 
making life difficult for them. 

b. Guy Fawkes, who was in the cellar of the parliament with the 36 barrels of gunpowder 
when the authorities stormed it in the early hours of 5 November, 1605, was caught, tortured and 
executed. 

c. But as the group worked on the plot, it became clear that innocent people would be hurt 
or killed in the attack. Some of the plotters started having second thoughts. One of the group 
members even sent an anonymous letter warning his friend, Lord Monteagle to stay away from 
the place. 

d. After Queen Elizabeth I died in 1603, English Catholics who had been persecuted under 
her rule hoped that her successor, James I, would be more tolerant of their religion. 
Unfortunately, he wasn’t and a number of young men, 13 to be exact, decided that violent action 
was the answer. 

e. Since then this date has become known as Bonfire Night. The event is commemorated 
every year with fireworks and burning the effigies of Guy Fawkes on a bonfire. 

f. To carry out their plan, the conspirators got hold of 36 barrels of gunpowder and stored 
them in a cellar, just under the House of Lords. 
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B Read the text, then find the words or phrases the definitions of which are given 
below. 

In the spring of 2003, a new EU directive came out of Brussels which attempted to 
standardize leeks. Yes, leeks. Not exactly a subject to set the pulses racing, you might think. But 
that is exactly what it did in one part of Britain. Of all the features of the EU, its enthusiasm for 
standardization is the one which the British feel most negatively about. Regulations and 
uniformity are two things for which the British harbour a particular distaste. 

However, regulations about things like food products are basically trivial matters. So 
most of the time, the British just shrug their shoulders in resentful resignation when a new one 
appears and then get on with their lives. But the directive about leeks made some British people 
incandescent with rage. You see, the leek is the national plant of Wales. It is not that the Welsh 
are especially fond of this vegetable, but as a national symbol they nevertheless identify with it. 
So they did not take kindly to bureaucrats from Brussels telling them what size and shape it 
ought to be without consulting them first. 

But that is only the half of it. With breathtaking insensitivity, the EU promulgated this 
directive on the first of March. This happens to be St David’s Day, and St David is the patron 
saint of Wales. The Welsh thus felt they had been dealt a double slap in the face. 

1. make people very excited 

2. the state of being the same in all cases and at all times 

3. to keep one’s bad feelings or thoughts in one’s mind for a long time 

4. a feeling that something/somebody is unpleasant or unacceptable 

5. unimportant, small 

6. unhappy, grumbling 

7. patient willingness to accept or endure something 

8. as angry as a person can possibly be 

9. extreme anger 

10. astonishing, very shocking 

11. the state of not caring how other people feel and offending them 

12. to announce a new law officially 

13. a rejection or an insult 

C Choose the right option to complete the text ‘The State Opening of Parliament’. 



At the annual state opening of Parliament, a traditional ceremony 
which reminds MPs of their special state/status and their ‘togetherness’ takes place. ‘Black 
Rod’, a servant of the Queen knocks on the door of the House of Commons and demands that the 
MPs let the Queen come/to come in and tell them what ‘her’ government is going to do in the 
coming year. The Commons always refuse her entrance/entry. This is because in the XVII 
century, Charles I once burst/bursted into the chamber and tried to arrest some MPs. Ever since 
then/than, the monarch has not been allowed to enter the Commons. Instead of/instead, the 
MPs agree to come to the House of Lords and listen to the monarch there. According to/By 
tradition they always enter in pairs, each pair comprising MPs from two/too different parties. 
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Food for Thought and Talk 



1. How does the role of political parties in Britain differ from their role in your country? 

2. What is the implication of the following quotations: 

‘Politicians are the same all over. They promise to build bridges, even when there are no 
rivers.’ 

‘If you want something said, ask a man ... if you want something done, ask a woman.’ 

Food for Writing 
Writing techniques 



There are various types of letters such as: letters of complaint, letters asking for/giving 
information, letters of request, letters asking for/giving advice, letters of invitation, letters 
accepting/refusing invitations, letters expressing congratulations/thanks/regret/sympathy, letters 
giving news, letters of apology, letters of application for a job and letters to the editor providing 
solutions/suggestions. 

A good letter should consist of: 

a. an appropriate greeting (Dear Jim, Dear Mr. Parker, Dear Sir/Madam,); 

b. an introduction clearly stating the reason you are writing; 

c. a main body in which the subject is developed. Begin a new paragraph for each main point; 

d. a final paragraph in which you sum up the topic or express your wish for something to be 
done; 

e. an appropriate ending (Yours/Best wishes, + first name, Yours sincerely, /Yours faithfully, + 
full name). 

Style in letters 

The characteristics of formal style in letters are: 

a. the greeting (Dear Mrs. Williams, Dear Sir); 

b. frequent use of the passive; 

c. formal language (complex sentences, non-colloquial English); 

d. no abbreviated forms; 

e. the ending (Yours sincerely, /Yours faithfully, Virginia Evans) 

The characteristics of informal style in letters are: 

a. the greeting (Dear Emma, Dear Granny); 

b. informal language and style (idioms, colloquial English); 

c. abbreviated forms, pronouns omitted; 

d. the ending (Yours/Love/Best wishes/Regards, Tony) 



Linking words 



To give examples 


For instance; For example; such as; like; particularly; in particular; 
especially 


To express similarity 


similarly; likewise; in the same way 



A Imagine you are a reporter. If you interviewed a politician, what would you ask 
him/her about his/her political career? Write your questions down and look on the Internet 
to find the answers. Then write a short summary of his/her answers. 

B Describe a recent event in your country. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper 
expressing your opinion and providing suggestions. 
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Snap before Nap 



Traditions of Parliament 

A number of traditions are involved in the working of Parliament. 

Dragging the Speaker of the House of Commons 

When a new Speaker of the House of Commons is elected, the successful candidate is 
physically dragged to the Chair by other MPs. This custom has its roots in the Speaker’s function 
to communicate the Common’s opinions to the monarch. Historically, if the monarch didn’t 
agree with the message being communicated then the early death of the Speaker could follow. 
Therefore, previous Speakers required some ‘gentle persuasion’ to accept the post. 

Voting 

When MPs vote in the Commons they say ‘aye’ or ‘no’. In the Lords, Members vote 
saying ‘content’ or ‘not content’. 

Prayers 

Each sitting in both Houses begins with prayers that follow the Christian faith. In the 
Commons a priest, the Speaker’s Chaplain usually reads the prayers. In the Lords the prayers are 
read by a senior bishop, Lord Spiritual. 

Catching the Speaker’s Eye 

To participate in a debate in the House of Commons or at question time, MPs have to be 
called by the Speaker. MPs usually rise or half-rise from their seats in a bid to get the Speaker’s 
attention. This is kn own as ‘catching the Speaker’s eye’. 

The Woolsack in the House of Lords 



The Woolsack is the seat of the Lord Speaker in the 
House of Lords. It is a large, wool-stuffed cushion covered with red cloth; it has neither a back 
nor arms. The Lord’s Mace is placed on the rear part of the Woolsack. 

Introduced in the XIV century, the seat was originally stuffed with English wool, which, 
due to the importance of the wool trade, was a symbol of the nation’s prosperity. Over the years 
its stuffing changed to hair but in 1938 it was restuffed with wool from the various nations of the 
Commonwealth, in order to symbolize Commonwealth unity. 

The Lord Speaker on the Woolsack 

The Lord Speaker speaks from the Woolsack when speaking in his or her capacity as 
Speaker of the House. But if he or she seeks to debate, deliver his or her remarks, he or she 
speaks either from the left side of the Woolsack, or from the normal seats of the Lords. If a 
Deputy Speaker presides in the absence of the Lord Speaker, then that individual uses the 
Woolsack. 

Judges’ Woolsack 

In front of the Woolsack is an even larger cushion kn own as the Judges’ Woolsack. 
During the State Opening of Parliament, the Judges’ Woolsack is occupied by senior judges. 
This is a reminder of medieval Parliaments, when judges attended to offer legal advice. The seat, 
however, is by no means restricted to judges only; during normal sittings, any Lord may occupy 
it. 
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Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 
Render in English. 

EpnTaHUbi 

Onciib yBaacaeMbie b HMnepHH ueiapen, BOcneTbie nosTaMH, sth kohikh crami 
^ocToaHHeM (treasure) SpmancKoii HMiicpmi. r ojiOBa, tcjio, Jianbi, yuiu, niasa, xboct - Bee y 
hhx Kpyraoe. Kaic ibkhm k o lu k a m yTiacrca coHCi ai b raKyio cnjioniHyio ORpyraocTb h moiiib c 
3JieraHTHOCTbio? flaace caMbie lYiaccMBiibic - ncH3Mcmio sjicram iibi. Bee sto o 6pHTami,ax 
(British shorthaired cats). 

He3aBHCHMbie, yMiibic, oouimcjibiibie, cepTicnibic. EpHTami,bi He paccTpaHBaiOT xosacB 
cbohm iijioxhm iiobcticiihcm. 3HaTt xapaKTep 6pHTaHH,a, 3 n an nr eme Sojibluc ero jno6mb. 
JIiodoBb anuuman k KoniKaM o6meH3BecTHa. Oomaicjui TyMaHHoro AjibSiiona 3a L iaciyio 

OTHOCHTCa K CBOHM flOMaiHHHM JIK)6HMLI,aM HHHyTb He Xy>KC, HCM K C06CTBeHHbIM 7ICTH M . 3lICCb, 
HanpHMep, HHKoro He ynuBJiaci to, hto ra3eTbi Ha nepBbix nojiocax uinpoKO ocBemaiOT 
Hyuecnoe B03BpauienHC KOTa, KOTopbiii oomaji b pe3ii3icnumi npeMbep-MHHHCTpa, nponaji h 
BH e3anHO Bcpuyjica. /(jib anuiuHanuna - sto raaBHaa hoboctb huh, Bee ocTajibHoe OTCTynaeT 
Ha BTopoii ruiaH. 

^(eHCTBHTeJIbHO, KOHIKH B 3TOH CTpaHe Hpe3BbIHaHHO JHo6hMM. IIpOaBJiaeTCB 3TO 
SyKBajibHO bo BceM. Haiii u Ha yjiHH,e opoTumyio xoimcy (stray cat) npaxTHnecxH HeB03M0>KH0, 
3aTO bbi BCTpeTHTe ee b Ka>K3iOM tiomc, omciib yxovxcmiyio (well-groomed) h Bccr.ua otjihhho 
HaKopMJieHHyio . AnuiuHanc o6mhho CKyiibi Ha npouBJicmic 3moh,hh, ho He b Tex aiynaax, 
k oxii a pcMb BTipyi 3amjia o xomKe. Tax hto Jiynmnii cnocod 3aBoeBaTb pacno-uoacemie anuiuHan 
- noHHTepecoBaTbca, xax suopoBbc hx jiio6HMH,eB. 

IIpHneM cpcTiu Bcex nopozi kohjck ohh ocoocmio bbiticjihioi opmaiiCKiix 
xopoTKomepcTHbix. Kouikh stoh nopouw Kpymibic, Ha xopoTKHX moihiibix jianax. H tojibko 
6pHTaHH,bi Moryr noxBaciai bCH xopomo pa3BHTbiMH uicKaMH. Ohh uocrmaior Maccbi 9 kt, 3th 
>KHBOTHbie noxoacn Ha MajieHbKHx aTJieTOB ojiarouapa oSiumio mmihchhoh Maccbi. IUepcTb y 
hhx xopoTxaa, rycTaa, HanoMHHaiomaa nmom (plush). 

3th KOHIKH OHClIb KOHTaKTHbl, HO B CHJiy CBOeTO He3aBHCHM0T0 XapaKTepa B MOMeHTbl 
odmeHHB c hcjiobckom nojiHbi nyBCTBa cooctbciiiioio TiocromiciBa (dignity, self-esteem). 
CoTicp’A'ai b opHiancKHx koluck otiho yTiOBOJibci BHC, ocoocmio, ecjiH npmmb bo BiiHMaiiHC hx 
OTMeHHoe npHpoflHoe 3uopoBbe. KpoMe toto, 6pHTami,eB He Hauo MbiTb h pacnecbiBaTb. 
EpHTaHCKne KopoTKomepcTHbie owBaioi caMbix pa3Hbix OKpacoB, ho Handonee 
pacnpocTpaHeHHbie - ronydbie, HHJiOBbie, l OJiydbic c 6ejibiM, KpeMOBbie, KpacHbie, Hcpiibic. He 
CJiynamio koluck stoh nopoflbi Tax jiioSht aiiunmaiic, nocKOJibKy 6pHTami,bi onmnaioTca 
npHBTHbiM ypaBHOBemeHHbiM TeMnepaMeHTOM, jiacxoBbi (gentle, loving), cnoxomibi, nojiHbi 
nyBCTBa coSctbciiiioi o HOCiomiciBa. 

XoaacBa opHi ancKHx Komex paccxa3biBaioT o cbohx nHTOMH,ax c BOCxmueimcM, roBopa 
06 hx iiCBcpoarnoM Bece, o ncodba i iibix mexax, o tom, xax ohh yjibiSaiorca, xax HopMajiH3yiOT 
TtaBJieHHe, xaK iipcHOTBpainaior ceMeimbie CKaiiTiajibi. 

no mhothm npnHHHaM opmancu iipcHCTaBJiacr coooii HTieajibiioi o KOTa - oh cnoxoeH, 
ho He (JmerMaTHHeH, y Hero iipmniiciiumii, HHTejijmreHTHbiH xapaKTep, oh jho6ht Bcex hjiciiob 
ceMbH, Majiopa3roBopHHB, a uiaBiioe - oh HCiiciBHicjibiio yjibioacrca, Bcer.ua tiobojicii >KH3Hbio. 
EpHTaHCKne xomKH He CTaHyr xapaSxaTbca Ha mTopbi hjih npbiraTb no mxac|)aM, He oyuyr 
jie3Tb i ioti Horn, 3JiOBpc7mo iibiiaacb oopariirb Ha ce6a BHHMaHHe. 

ETiHiici Bcmibiii ucTiociaioK 6pHTami,eB - ohh Sojibume rypMaHbi, h 3acTaBHTb hx ecTb 
to, hto hm He no Bxycy, ho nojie3HO, no BameMy muciihio, xpaime rpyuno. 

Mbi He mO/KCm /Kii i b 6e3 xomex. Ohh miiaiOT nauiu Tiyuiu HCxpeHHOCTbio. Ejiarouapa 
hm Hamn ticiti y3HaiOT, hto Taxoe uoopo h Jiacxa. Enarouapa hm mm othochmcb upyi x Ttpyry 
Marne. Y hhx cboh xmp, kotopmm ohh ticjimich c hbmh, He ynpexaa, He ipcoyn mmcro B3aMeH, 
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He HaBfl3MBascfc. Ohh pa3BJieKaioT Hac h baoxhobjhhot, oScpcraiox h CHHMaioT CTpeccbi. Ohh 
3acTaBJi>HOT Hac 6bitb jnoflbMH. Tan hto, ecjiH Bbi xoTHTe HMeTb orpoMHoro njHomeBoro KOTa, 
yBepeHHoro b cboch HeoTpa3HMOCTH, c hcthhho aHr jihhckhmh MaHepaMH, BaM Hy>KeH, 
SpHTaHeu,. 

UNIT 6 Monarchy and Royalty 

Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. abdicate (v) - oipcKai bcx ot npecTOJia e.g. The king was forced to abdicate the throne, 
abdication (n) - oipcMciiHC ot npecTOJia; The Abdication - nepnoA b opmancKoii hctophh 
(1936 toa), KorAa 3ABapA VIII orpcKCH ot npecTOJia, hto6bi /Ken hitch Ha pa3BeAeHHOH Bajinc 
CHMnCOH 

2. on sb’s advice - no coBeTy koto-to e.g. He was used to acting on his father’s advice. 

3. on behalf of - ot HMeHH e.g. He undertook a number of duties on behalf of his mother. 

4. charity (n) - ojiai oi Bopmcjibiioci b, mhjioccpahc, SjiaroTBopmcjibnaH opranHiaunH e.g. The 
children raised over £2000 for charity, to go to charity - hath Ha ojiai o i Bopm cjibiibic n,ejin; to 
act as patron to charities - BbiCTynaTb noKpoBHTejieM ojiaroi BopmcjibnoH opraHH3an,Hn; 
Charity begins at home - Kto AyMaeT o poahwx, He 3a6yAeT h l i y >k h x . charitable (adj) - 

MHJIOCepAHblH, Sjiai O I BOpH I CJIbHblH 

5. crown (n) - xopoHa, MOHapx (Kopojib, KopojieBa); the Crown - BJiacTb MOHapxa, npecTOJi 
e.g. The treaty of Troyes made Henry V heir to the Crown of France. Crown Jewels - 
KopojieBCKHe yKpaLueiniH; Crown Prince/Princess - cbin/AOib MOHapxa, oyAyumc Kopojib/ 
KopojieBa; crown (v) - Beimaib, xopoHOBaTb; to crown sb (as) king/queen e.g. In 1896 
Nicholas was crowned as Tsar, to be crowned - KopoHOBaTbca; crowned head - Kopojib/ 
KopojieBa e.g. All the crowned heads of Europe were present, coronation (n) - Koponaunn 

6. inherit (v) - i lOJiyn aib b HacjieACTBo; to inherit by default - yHacjieAOBaTb 3a OTcyrcTBueM 
Apyi nx HacjieAHHKOB ; heir (n) - HacjieAHHK; rightful heir - 3aicoHHbiH HacjieAHHK; heir 
apparent - nepBbrn HacjieAHHK, HenocpeACTBeHHbiii npHMoii HacjieAHHK; heir presumptive - 
npeAnojiaraeMbiii HacjieAHHK 

7. monarchy (n) - MOHapxmi e.g. The people are going to question the role of the monarchy 
more and more, absolute (constitutional/limited) monarchy - aScojiiomaH (KoncTHiyuHonnaH 
/orpaiiHiciniaH) MonapxHn; hereditary monarchy - iiacjiCACiBcmiaH MOHapxua; to set up 
(establish) monarchy - ycTaHOBHTb MOHapxHio; to overthrow a monarchy - CBeprayrb 
MOHapxHio ; the abolition of the monarchy - oTMeHa MonapxHn; monarch (n) - MOHapx, 
rocyAapb; monarchical (adj) - MOHapimrii, CBOHCTBeHHbiii MOHapxy 

8. royal (adj) - KopojieBCKHH, uapcKHii; the royal family - KopojieBCKan ceMbs; the royal 
power - KopojiCBCKan BJiacTb; Royal Highness - KopojieBCKoe BbicoHcc i Bo; royal assent - 
KopojiCBCKaH caiiKHMH; the royal ‘we’ - Hcnojib30Bamie KopojieM/KopojieBoii «Mbi» bmccto 
«h»; royal etiquette - KopojieBCKHH ti hkci e.g. The way she behaved was thought to be breach 
of royal etiquette, royalty (n) - KopojiCBCKaa BJiacTb, hjici i bi KopojieBCKoii cexibH, npHHu,bi 
KpOBH 

9. rule (n) - upaBJieiiHC, BJiaAbmcci BO, rocnoACTBO e.g. Many of the countries that were once 
under the British rule are now independent, during the rule of George III - b u,apcTBOBaHHe 
Teopra III; rule (v) - u,apcTBOBaTb, 6bm> Ha TpoHe e.g. Queen Victoria ruled England for 64 
years, rule over - npaBHTb e.g. Alexander the Great ruled over a huge empire, ruling (adj) - 
npaBJimHH; ruling class - npaBHuiHii KJiacc; ruler (n) - npaBHTejib 

10. throne (n) - TpoH, npecTOJi; to sit (to be) on the throne - cnACi b Ha TpoHe, u,apcTBOBaTb; to 
come to (to accede to, to ascend, to take) the throne - b30hth Ha npecTOJi; to lose the throne 

- 6biTb CBeprayTbiM c npecTOJia; to usurp the throne - He3aKOHHO 3axBaTHTb BJiacTb; an heir 
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to the throne - naaienimK npecTOJia; the power behind the throne - «cepbiH Kapnnnaji»; next 
in line to the throne - aieayiouiHH b owcpcmiocTu npccTOJionacjicnoBam-ni 

B Language Awareness 

A monarchy is a system of government based on rule by one man or woman (king or 
queen) who is head of state and also personifies the state, the law etc. The root is Greek monos 
meaning ‘one’. 

Royalty derives from the Latin Rex, regis. It means ‘pertaining to a king’. The Modem 
English word Royalty refers to the members of a royal family. 

C Cultural Awareness 

The 2010 Oscar winner, ‘The King’s Speech’ is a British historical drama film directed 
by Tom Hooper and written by David Seidler. 




Cast: 






Colin Firth 


as 


King George Vl/Princc Albert, Duke of York 


Geoffrey Rush 


as 


Lionel Logue 


Helena Bonham Carter 


as 


Elizabeth, Duchess of York/Queen Elizabeth 


Michael Gambon 


as 


King George V 


Guy Pearce 


as 


Edward, Prince of Wales/King Edward VIII 


Eve Best 


as 


Wallis Simpson 


Synopsis: 







The film opens with Prince Albert, Duke of York, the second son of King George V, 
stammering through his closing speech at the 1925 British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
Stadium, with his wife, Elizabeth, Duchess of York, by his side. The Duke despairs after several 
unsuccessful treatments, until his wife persuades him to see Lionel Logue, an Australian speech 
therapist in London. During their first session, Logue requests that they address each other by 
their Christian names - a breach of royal etiquette - and proceeds to call the prince ‘Bertie’. To 
persuade him to follow his treatment, Logue bets Prince Albert a shilling that he can read 
perfectly at that very moment, and gives Hamlet’s ‘To Be or Not to Be’ to read aloud with 
Beethoven’s music blaring in his ears so that he cannot hear himself. Logue records Bertie’s 
reading on a gramophone record. Convinced he has stammered throughout, Bertie leaves 
declaring his condition ‘hopeless’. Logue offers him the recording as a keepsake. 

After King George V makes his 1934 Christmas address, he explains to his son how 
important broadcasting is to the modem monarchy. He declares that Edward, Prince of Wales, 
Prince Albert’s elder brother, will bring min to the family and the country as king. King George 
demands that Albert train himself, starting with a reading of his father’s speech. After an 
agonizing attempt to do so, Prince Albert plays Logue ’s recording and hears himself making an 
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unbroken recitation of Shakespeare. While they work together Logue gently probes the 
psychological roots of his stuttering. The Duke soon reveals some of the pressures of his 
childhood: his strict father, the repression of his natural left-handedness, a painful treatment for 
his knock-knees; a nanny who favoured his elder brother Edward, Prince of Wales; an early 
death of his little brother Prince John. As the treatment progresses, the two men become friends 
and confidants. 

In 1936 George V dies, and Edward accedes to the throne as King Edward VIII, still 
wanting to marry Wallis Simpson, a socialite American divorcee. Prince Albert points out that 
Edward cannot marry a divorced woman and be King of England and thus Head of the Church of 
England. Edward accuses his brother of a medieval- style plot to usurp his throne, cites his speech 
lessons as an attempt to ready himself and resurrects his childhood taunt of ‘B-B-B-Bertie’. 

The Duke is frustrated that his speech has improved while talking to most people except 
his own brother. Logue insists that Albert could be king. Outraged, he accuses Logue of treason, 
causing a rift in their friendship. When his elder brother does abdicate to marry Mrs. Simpson, 
Bertie ultimately becomes King George VI. The new king realizes that he needs Logue’s help; 
he and the queen visit the Logue’s home to apologize. 

The new king relies on Logue to help him make his first radio broadcast in 1939. 

The King steps onto the balcony of the palace with his family, where thousands of 
Londoners have gathered to listen, cheer and applaud. 

Reading 

It’s vitaC that the monarchy keeps in touch with the people 

Monarchy 

The British Sovereign can be seen as having two roles: Head of State, and Head of the 
Nation. As Head of State, The Queen undertakes constitutional and representational duties which 
have developed over one thousand years of history. There are inward duties, with The Queen 
playing a part in state functions in Britain: Parliament must be opened, Orders in Council have to 
be approved, Acts of Parliament must be signed, and meetings with the Prime Minister must be 
held. 

There are also outward duties of state, when The Queen represents Britain to the rest of 
the world. For example, The Queen receives foreign ambassadors and high commissioners, 
entertains visiting Heads of State, and makes state visits overseas to other countries, in support of 
diplomatic and economic relations. 

The UK is a constitutional monarchy. Today the Queen is only a formal ruler and does 
not actually govern. Parliament and the monarch have different roles in the government of the 
country, and they only meet together on symbolic occasions such as the coronation of a new 
monarch or the opening of Parliament. Every autumn at the State Opening of Parliament, 
Elizabeth II enters the Houses of Parliament to make a speech. This takes place in the House of 
Lords and the Queen is not allowed to enter the House of Commons. This tradition goes back to 
the time of Charles I, more than three hundred years ago, and reminds everybody that the 
monarch must not try to govern the country. Crowned and wearing many of the finest Crown 
Jewels, she makes her speech from the Throne in the House of Lords. In her speech she says 
what ‘my government’ intends to do in the coming year. And indeed, it is ‘her’ government, not 
the people’s. 

In practice, the reality is different. The powers of the queen of Great Britain are only 
constitutional. They are limited by Parliament. Although she appoints all the ministers, including 
the Prime Minister, everything is done, however, on the advice of the elected Government, and 
the monarch takes no part in the decision-making process. In reality, the Prime Minister is the 
actual ruler. 

She must give Royal assent before a bill, which has passed all its stages in both Houses of 
Parliament becomes legal. All titles and honours such as peerages, knighthoods are conferred by 
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her, on her ministers’ advice. The Queen has the power to conclude treaties, to declare war and 
to make peace, to recognize foreign states and governments. 

Other countries have ‘citizens’. But in Britain people are legally described as ‘subjects’ - 
subjects of Her Majesty the Queen. Moreover, there is a principle of English law that the 
monarch can do nothing that is legally wrong. In other words, Queen Elizabeth is above the law. 
Heir Apparent versus Heir Presumptive 

An heir apparent or heiress apparent is a person who is first in line to the throne and 
cannot be displaced from inheriting. An heir presumptive, by contrast, can always be ‘bumped 
down’ by the birth of somebody more closely related in a legal sense to the current title-holder. 

The clearest example occurs in the case of a title-holder with no children. If at any time 
they produce children, they (the offspring of the title-holder) rank ahead of whatever more 
distant relative (the title-holder’s sibling, perhaps, or a nephew or cousin) who previously was 
heir presumptive. 

Daughters (and their heirs) may inherit titles but only in default of sons (and their heirs). 
That is, both female and male offspring have the right to a throne, peerage or some other honour 
in the order of succession, but when it comes to it, a female will rank behind her brothers 
regardless of their ages or hers. Thus, normally, even an only daughter will not be her father’s 
(or mother’s) heiress apparent, since at any time a brother might be born who, though younger, 
would be heir apparent. 

Today terms heir apparent and heir presumptive commonly describe heirs to monarchies. 
They are also used metaphorically to indicate an ‘anointed’ successor to any position of power, 
e.g. a political leader. 

Most monarchies give the heir apparent the title of Crown Prince or a specific title, such 
as Prince of Orange in the Netherlands or Prince of Wales in the UK. 

2011 Proposals to Change the Rules of Royal Succession in the Commonwealth Realms 

Proposed reforms to the succession were announced during the 2011 Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Perth, Australia. The heads agreed to change the rules of 
succession by replacing male preference primogeniture with absolute primogeniture, in which 
the first bom child of a monarch is heir apparent regardless of gender. It was also proposed to 
end both the ban on marriage to Catholics and the requirement for those in line to the throne to 
gain the permission of the sovereign to marry. However, the specific ban on Catholics sitting on 
the throne was proposed to remain. 

The royaCfamiCy are a focus of patriotism, ofCoyaCty, of affection and of esteem 

Royalty 

The British Royal Family is the group of close relatives of the monarch of the United 
Kingdom. Members of the Royal Family have belonged to, either by birth or marriage, the 
House of Windsor since 1917, when George V changed the name of the royal house from Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. This decision was primarily taken because Britain was at war with Germany 
and given the British Royal Family’s strong German ancestry, it was felt that its public image 
could be improved by choosing a more British house name. The new name chosen was Windsor. 
The Royal Family has little use for last names - after all, everyone knows who they are. The 
Queen signs official documents ‘Elizabeth R’. The R stands for Regina which means ‘queen’. 

Members of the Royal Family share and carry out public duties as patrons of many 
charities and other organizations. These individuals receive an annual payment known as a 
Parliamentary Annuity, the funds being supplied to cover office costs. These amounts are repaid 
by HM the Queen from her private funds. 

Queen Mother 

Elizabeth Bowes-Fyon (1900 - 2002) was the Queen Consort of King George VI until his 
death in 1952. A Queen Consort is the wife of a reigning king. A Queen Consort usually shares 
her husband’s rank and holds the feminine equivalent of the King’s monarchical titles. The 
counterpart - a Queen Regnant inherits the throne. After her husband’s death she was known as 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, to avoid confusion with her daughter, Queen Elizabeth II. In 
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some of the British media Queen Elizabeth the Mother is often referred to as the ‘Queen Mum’, 
and the term ‘Queen Mother’ remains associated with her after her death. In her later years, the 
Queen Mother became known for her longevity. Her 100th birthday was celebrated by a special 
parade; her image appeared on a special 20 pound note issued by the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

She continued an active public life until just a few months before her death at the age of 
101. She remained the most popular member of the Royal Family until death and the longest- 
lived member of the Royal Family in British history. 

Queen Elizabeth II 

Queen Eli z abeth II (Elizabeth Alexandra Mary) was born on 21 April, 1926. Her birthday 
is officially celebrated on the second Saturday of June. The day’s official name is ‘the Queen’s 
Birthday Parade’. Her Majesty the Queen’s title in the UK is: Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Queen Elizabeth II 
ascended the throne on 6 February, 1952 upon the death of her father, King George VI. 

Queen Elizabeth II is the UK’s Head of State. She is Queen of sixteen fonner British 
colonies, including Australia, Canada and New Zealand; and Head of the Commonwealth, a 
multinational body created after the dissolution of the British Empire. 

The Queen is married to Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. They married in 1947. The 
Duke is Queen Elizabeth’s third cousin; they share Queen Victoria as great-great-grandmother. 
Son and royal heir apparent Prince Charles was the first child born to the young royal couple in 
1948 with three more children following: Princess Anne, Prince Andrew and Prince Edward. 

The Queen does not normally use a surname, she doesn’t need a passport or a driving 

licence. 

Among her official residences are Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, St James Palace 
and many others. 

When Elizabeth was 13 years old, the Second World War broke out. In 1945 Princess 
Elizabeth joined the army as a truck driver and mechanic. In 1951, when the King’s health 
became too bad to go to many public events, Princess Elizabeth began to make official visits for 
him. She became Queen of the UK and the Commonwealth in 1952 and was crowned in June 
1953 in Westminster Abbey. She wore a dress decorated with the national flowers of the 
countries of the Commonwealth. Queen Elizabeth is the only monarch of more than one 
independent nation. 

Ever since she became Queen, Elizabeth has spent about three hours every day ‘doing the 
boxes’. The ‘boxes’ are two large red boxes brought to her from the Parliament every day. They 
are full of state papers from various departments, embassies and government offices. When the 
Queen is in London, she meets her Prime Minister once a week to talk about events. 

She is the Supreme Governor of the Church of England. The Queen is deeply religious, 
she regularly goes to church. 

The Diamond Jubilee of Queen Elizabeth II was a multinational celebration throughout 
2012 marking the 60 th anniversary of the Queen’s accession to the Throne. Highlights of the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations included the Thames Diamond Jubilee Pageant, BBC concert at 
Buckingham Palace, service of thanksgiving and balcony appearance, and fly-past. 
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The official emblem for the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 2012 is the winning design following a national competition for children aged between 
6 and 14. It was drawn by 10-year-old Katherine Dewar. The design has a crown poised above 
the Union Jack alongside columns of diamonds. 
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Prince Philip Mountbatten 

Prince Philip Mountbatten, present Queen’s husband, was born into the Greek and Danish 
royal families on the Greek island of Corfu in 1921. He was born as Prince Philip of Greece and 
Denmark. But his family was exiled from Greece when he was a child. He was educated in 
Germany and Britain at schools run by a German Jewish educator. At the age of 18, he joined the 
British Royal Navy, in which he served during World War II. After the war, he renounced his 
titles and adopted the surname Mountbatten from his British maternal grandparents. In 1947 he 
married Princess Elizabeth, the heir to the British throne. On his marriage he was granted the 
title of the Duke of Edinburgh by his father-in-law, King George VI. When Elizabeth became 
Queen, he left his naval career to act as her consort. His wife made him Prince of the United 
Kingdom in 1957. He is Britain’s longest serving consort and the oldest serving spouse of a 
reigning monarch. He speaks fluent English, German and French. His Greek is rudimentary. He 
has stated that he considers himself to be Scandinavian, particularly Danish. 

Prince Charles 

Prince Charles, the Prince of Wales, was bom at Buckingham Palace in 1948. As an 
eldest son of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip, he is heir to the British throne. He studied 
anthropology, archeology and history at Cambridge University. 

Prince Charles married Lady Diana at St Paul’s Cathedral, before 3500 invited guests and 
a worldwide television audience of 750 million people. The couple lived in Kensington palace. 
They had two sons: Prince William of Wales and Prince Harry of Wales. The union between the 
Prince and Princess of Wales soon became troubled, and in 1992 they finally separated. 

He takes keen interest in architecture, the environment and health. Since his youth, the 
Prince has been an active player of polo. He also pursued the visual arts, focusing on 
watercolour, and exhibiting and selling a number of his paintings, as well as publishing books on 
the subject. 

As Prince of Wales, he undertakes a number of official duties on behalf of his mother. 

Clarence House, the former London residence of the Queen Mother, is Charles’ current 
official residence. 

In his private life, Camilla Parker became Charles’ inseparable companion. In 2005 the 
couple finally took a walk down the aisle. 

Princess Diana 

Lady Diana Spencer, Princess of Wales, was a popular member of the British Royal 
Family and international personality of the late XX century as the first wife of Charles, Prince of 
Wales. Diana was born into an old aristocratic Royal Family with royal connections and 
remained the focus of worldwide media scrutiny before, during and after her marriage, which 
ended in divorce in 1996. She also received recognition for her charity work. In 1997 she died in 
a car accident in Paris, along with her companion, Dodi Al-Fayed. The world cried for 
‘England’s Rose’. The high-point of the funeral was when Diana’s close friend Elton John 
placed himself at the piano and sang his song ‘Candle in the Wind’. In memory of Lady Diana he 
changed the text to ‘Goodbye England’s Rose’. Lady Diana is buried in Althorp Park (the 
Spencer family home), on a small island in the middle of the Oval Lake. Four black swans swim 
in the lake symbolically guarding her grave, there are water lilies in the lake and there are 36 oak 
trees: one for every year of her life. 

Prince William and Prince Henry 

Prince William and Prince Henry are the sons of Charles and Diana. William is next in 
the line to the throne after his father. He was bom in 1982. Following his education at various 
schools around the UK, William enrolled in the military. 

In April 2011 Prince William married Kate Middleton. The couple now lives in 
Anglesey, a Welsh island, where he is a helicopter rescuer. 

Prince Henry of Wales, commonly known as Prince Harry, is the younger son of Diana 
and Charles. Like his brother, Prince William, Harry attended a number of private schools before 
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entering the prestigious Eton College. In 2005 he entered Britain’s leading military academy. 
Now he is a helicopter pilot. 

Harry and his brother organized the Concert in memory of Diana at Wembley Stadium, 
on 1 July, 2007. 

Seeing the Royal Family in rather a rare combination of such human values as patriotism, 
loyalty, affection and esteem, many British people still believe they should value it highly. 

Post-Reading 

A Decide whether these statements are false or true. Correct those which are false. 

1. The inward duties of the Queen include receiving foreign ambassadors, entertaining 
visiting Heads of State, and making state visits overseas to other countries. 

2. Every autumn the State Opening of the Parliament takes place in the House of Lords. 

3. An heir apparent or an heiress apparent is a person who can be displaced from inheriting. 

4. The letter R in Queen Elizabeth’s signature implies ‘Royal’. 

5. A Queen Regnant is the wife of a reigning king. 

6. Queen Elizabeth II became Queen in 1952 and was crowned in 1953. 

7. Prince Philip Mountbatten, present Queen’s husband, was granted the title of the Prince 
of Wales by his father, King George VI. 

8. Prince Charles studied anthropology, archeology and history at Cambridge University. 

9. Princess Diana is considered to be an international personality mainly due to her charity 
work all over the world. 

10. Prince Henry is next in the line to the throne after his father. 

B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 

1. charitable 

2. primogeniture 

3. ban 

4. Queen Consort 

5. Queen Regnant 

6. reign 

7. residence 

8. anoint 

9. subject 

10. successor 



a. a large or an official house 

b. the wife of a ruler 

c. relating to giving help to the poor 

d. someone who takes position previously held by someone else 

e. the system by which property and titles that is owned by a man 
goes to his 

oldest son after his death 

f. someone who was born or has a right to live in a monarchy 

g. an official order that prevents something from being used or 
done 

h. to put oil or water on someone’s head or body, usually as part of 
religious ceremony 

i. the female ruler who inherits the throne 

j. to rule a nation as their king or queen 



C Complete the second sentence using the words in CAPITALS, so that it has a similar 
meaning to the first sentence. You may need to add some words and make changes. 

1. Because her doctor advised her, Mrs. Smith decided to take early retirement. ADVICE 
., Mrs. Smith decided to take early retirement. 

2. Many ministers think they do not have to obey the law. ABOVE 

Many ministers regard themselves as . 

3. The new teacher undertook the organization of the farewell party instead of me. BEHALF 

The new teacher undertook the organization of the farewell party . 
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4. She set up a charitable fund to remember and remind other people of his father after his death. 

MEMORY 

She set up a charitable fund . 

5. When Nicole first came to London, she was out of work and her only dream was to get 
married to Richard. AISLE 

When Nicole first came to London, she was out of work and she . 

D Find words and expressions in the Pre-Reading and Reading passages which have 
the following definitions. 

1 . a small object that you keep to remind you of someone or something 

2. feeling annoyed, upset because you cannot control a situation 

3. a diplomat of the highest rank who is the official representative of their government in a 
foreign country 

4. the origin of one’s family 

5. to continue a course of an action you have begun 

6. to accept that you are responsible for a piece of work and start to do it 

7. careful and thorough examination of someone or something by reporters 

8. simple, not advanced 

9. someone or something of the same position or purpose in different spheres of life 

10. without being affected or influenced by something 

E Use the correct form of the words in D to complete the given sentences. 

1 . As a charity, we provide food and shelter for people in need, the reasons for their need. 

2. Belgian government officials are discussing the matter with their in France. 

3. Gradually I acquired a knowledge of Italian. 

4. Once you become famous your private life comes under . 

5. A small company to organize and finance the exhibition. 

6. Students should their own interests, as well as do their school work. 

7. Helen’s family can trace their back to the 1700s. 

8. Ms Takahashi was the first Japanese woman ever to be appointed to India. 

9. You when you can’t make yourself understood in a foreign language. 

10. 1 bought those beautiful gloves as a to remind me of my time in Rome. 

Translate into English 

1. B nponnioM, nomrma KopojieBCKoii BJiacm, Koponauun n 6o>KecTBeHHOCTH 6biJin TecHO 
CB»3aHbi, TaK Kax b HexoTopbix apcBiiux KyjibTypax npaBHTejin cm-naju-icb cbhtbimh. 

2. Kopojib Cocamicmioro KoponeBCTBa 3,UBapji VIII He aojii o rocnoacxBOBaji, oh oxpcKCH 
ot npecTOJia #0 Toro, icaic 6bm KopoHOBaH; TeM He MeHee, oh SeccnopHO 6biJi KopojieM 
Coeamicnnoro KoponeBCTBa h HMnepaTopoM Hh^hh b tchciimc CBoero xopoTKoro 
npaBJienmi. 

3. 3aKOHonpoeKT ciaiiOBu ica 3aKonoM TOJibico nocjie Toro, icaic MOHapx aaei KopojieBdcyio 
caHKH,Hio. KopojieBa Amra 6biJia noaicam-iM MOHapxoM, KOTopaa OTKJiOHHJia 
3aKOHonpoeKT b 1707 roay. 

4. Ilpe3Hacm Opaiuomn Py3BejibT nonpocnji KoHrpecc o6baBHTb Boiiuy fluonuu BCJiea 3a 
6oM6apflHpoBKOH ilnoHHeH nepji Xapdop 7 ^eicaOpa 1941 ro^a. 

5. r cpuoiHiia Kc m 6p ua>KC Kax , Kefir, y>Ke aBJiaeTca noKpoBHTejieM ojiaioiBopmcjibiiou 
opraHH3an,HH, ocHOBamroH YnjibaMOM h ero opaiOM Tappn. Cicopo OHa CTaHeT TaK>Ke 
BOJiOHTepoM b CKayTCKoii opraHH3an,HH. 
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6. EbiJio floroBopeHO, hto auBOKar MO>KeT npHHHMaTb jiioSbic Mepti ot hmciih CBoero 
KJiHcma. 

7. HacjieflHHKH nbmcuincH KoponeBbi Cocumicmioro KoponeBCTBa - mjokhhhm, nosTOMy 
b 6 yu yin cm SyflyT KoponeBbi-cynpyrH. 

8. Konc'i HiyuHa k»khoh AijipHKH iiohbojihct npc3Hucmy npMcy/Kuaib THTyjibi h narpaubi 
(nofloSHO op^eHy Eao6a6a) tcm, kto 3acjiy>KHJi sto. 

9. IIpaMbiM iiaaiomiMKOM icncpcuincH KoponeBbi hbjihcioi ee CTapniHH cwh Hapjib3. 
CjIC^yiOLUHM B OHCpC^nOCTH npCC'IOJIOliaCJIC^OBailHH HBJIHC'ICa npHHU, y HJIbBM, 
CTapniHH cbiH Hapjib3a. 

10. HcnaBiio raaBbi np aBHT enb ctb Coupy>KCCTBa eumioniacno coraacnjiHCb, hio nopanoK 
npccioJionacjicnHM b BcjiMKoSpmamm h KoponeBCTBax Co^pyacecTBa 6yuer h3mchch 
T ax, HToSbi cbiHOBbaM oyuymcro MOHapxa He omaBajiocb npennoHiciiHa nepcn 
flonepbMH. 

Extra Exploration 

A Put the following sentences into the correct order to complete the paragraph. 

On 21 April 2006, Elizabeth Windsor celebrated her eightieth birthday. As this person is the 
reigning British monarch, this fact did not go unnoticed by the media. 

1. The first reason is constitutional. 

2. The second reason is less happy. 

3. Forty years ago, the vast majority of British people were positive about it. 

4. During Elizabeth’s reign, respect for the monarchy has fallen dramatically. 

5. But for two reasons, there were few public celebrations to mark the occasion. 

6. These days, only half of the population thinks Britain would be worse off without it. 

7. Some find this anomaly absurd, but in fact it is a nice indication of the distinction between the 
individual and the institution. 

8. Elizabeth was born on 21 April, but the ‘official’ birthday of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is always celebrated on a Saturday 
in June. 



B 



Fill in the gaps in this text with the choices from the list below. 



Constitutionally, it is said that the British monarch has three roles. First, he or she is the 

1 of the country, so people can be as nasty as they like about the government and try to 

change it without threatening the 2_ . Second, it is argued that the monarch is a possible 

final check on a dictatorial government. Third, the monarch has a practical role. As Head of 

State, he or she performs the 3 , leaving the real government more time for governing. 

However, 4 could probably fulfill all these roles just as well. The most important function 

of the British monarchy, therefore, is probably not constitutional at all. It is 5. . The 

monarchy gives British people a symbol of continuity and a harmless outlet for 6 _ . In 

addition, the glamorous lives of the royal family provide a focus of reverence, a feeling of deep 
respect and admiration for those people who want heroes and the ideal source of entertainment 

for those 7_ . Last, 8 _, there is the economic function. The monarchy in Britain is a 

great advantage to the country’s 9 . In this respect, its grand style (grander than that of 

10 ) more than pays for itself. 

a. a president f. personal embodiment 

b. tourist industry g. stability of the country 

c. ceremonial duties h. who want celebrity gossip 

d. social psychological i. most other European monarchies 

e. but perhaps not least j. expressions of national pride 
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C Complete the text with appropriate prepositions. 

You cannot go far 1_ London 2 being aware 3_ the city’s close 

connection 4 the Crown. There are royal palaces, royal parks and colourful ceremonies; if 

you look 5 the souvenirs you can see how important royalty is 6 the capital’s tourist 

industry. 

The most important building is Buckingham Palace, which is the official residence 
1 the Queen. 

It overlooks St James’s Park where the previous royal residence, St James’s Palace, can 

be found. Running 8_ the park, 9 Trafalgar Square 10_ the front 11 

Buckingham Palace is The Mall, a wide tree-lined avenue designed 12. royal processions 

13. ceremonial occasions. 

Food for Thought and Talk 

1. ‘There are two marriages going on: between Catherine and William and between the 
monarchy and us - the people.’ What is the implication of the following citation? 

2. Prince Charles considers that something as curious as the monarchy won’t survive unless 
you take account of people’s attitudes. After all, if people don’t want it, they won’t have 
it. Do you think everyone in Britain really wants it? 

Food for Writing 

Writing techniques 



One type of argumentative essay is that which gives advantages and disadvantages: ‘For and 
Against’. It is a formal piece of writing in which a topic is considered from opposing points of 
view. A good essay of this type should consist of: 

a. an introductory paragraph in which you talk generally about the topic without giving your 
opinion; 

b. a main body in which the points for and the points against, along with your justification, 
appear in two separate paragraphs; 

c. a closing paragraph in which you give either your opinion or a balanced consideration of the 
topic. 

Note: in this type of essay writing, you must not include opinion words (I believe, I think etc.) in 
the introduction or the main body. Opinion words can only be used in the final paragraph. 

Points to consider: 

a. make a list of the points for and against before you start writing; 

b. write well-developed paragraphs in which the points you present are supported with 
justification by bringing reasons or examples; 

c. do not use informal style or strong language; 

d. try to use a quotation relevant to the topic you are writing about; 

e. begin each paragraph with a topic sentence which summarizes what the paragraph is about. 



Linking words 



To list advantages 
and disadvantages 


One/ Another/ A further/The main/greatest/first (dis)advantage of 


To make contrasting 
points 


Although; Even though; Regardless/In spite of/Despite the fact that; 
while; yet; however; nevertheless; but; at the same time; even so; still; 
nonetheless 
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A Write a letter to the Queen or the Prime Minister about an issue that interests or 
concerns you (health care, global warming, child abuse etc). 

a. Begin with a fact or statistic that is an attention-getter. 

b. Order your argument so that you end with your stronger point. 

c. Anticipate the other side of the argument and deal with those points. 

d. End on a strong, positive note. 

B Write a ‘For and Against’ essay about the concept of monarchy. 

Snap before Nap 

Wedding of Prince William and Catherine Middleton 




■Al The wedding of His Royal Highness Prince William, Duke of 
Cambridge, and Miss Catherine Middleton took place on 29 April, 2011 at Westminster Abbey 
in London. The build-up to the wedding and the occasion itself attracted much media attention, 
with the service being broadcast live around the world, and being compared and contrasted in 
many ways with the 1981 marriage of William’s parents, Charles, Prince of Wales and Lady 
Diana Spencer. Much of the attention focused on Kate Middleton’s status as a commoner (not a 
part of the aristocracy) marrying into royalty. 

Upon her marriage, Middleton became Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
The ceremony was attended by most of the Royal Lamily, as well as many foreign royals, 
diplomats and the couple’s chosen personal guests. 

Kate Middleton did not forget the old British rhyme that says a bride must wear: 
Something old, something new, 

Something borrowed, something blue, 

And a silver sixpence in her shoe. 

But where does this wedding custom come from? Something old symbolizes continuity 
with the bride’s family and the past. Something new means optimism and hope for the bride’s 
new life ahead. Something borrowed is usually an item from a happily married friend or family 
member, whose good fortune in marriage is supposed to carry over to the new bride. The 
borrowed item also reminds that she can depend on her friends and family. As for the colourful 
item, blue has been connected to weddings for centuries. In ancient Rome, brides wore blue to 
symbolize love, modesty, and fidelity. Christianity has long dressed Virgin Mary in blue, so 
purity was associated with the colour. Before the late XIX century, blue was a popular colour for 
wedding gowns, as evidenced in proverb like ‘Marry in blue, lover be true’. And finally, a silver 
sixpence in the bride’s shoe represents wealth and financial security. 

Kate Middleton’s bridal gown was her ‘something old’, from Sarah Burton featuring 
traditional Carrickmacross craftsmanship, a lace technique that dates back to 1800s, Ireland. Her 
parents gifted their daughter with diamond oak-leaf earrings, a nod to their new family crest. Her 
tiara was her ‘something borrowed’, loaned to her by the Queen - a tradition for royal weddings. 
Although Middleton appeared to be all dressed in white, a hint of blue ribbon was sewn into the 
gown. British footwear designer Georgina Goodman designed a pair of Swarovski encrusted 
wedding shoes to celebrate the occasion. Only eleven pairs of the exclusive heels were created, 
with one being sent to the bride herself, Kate Middleton. Georgina Goodman said, ‘I was 
honoured to be asked to design these couture shoes to celebrate such a momentous event. I 
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wanted to create something very classic and traditional using the silver sixpence, but also to 
create a design that was unique. Rather than placing the coin inside the shoe, I’ve taken a modem 
twist by embedding the lucky silver sixpence right on the front.’ 

Prince William wore the uniform of his honorary rank of Colonel of the Irish Guards. 
William’s best man was his brother, Prince Harry, while the bride’s sister, Pippa, acted as her 
maid of honour. The wedding ceremony began at 11 am BST (British Summer Time). John 
Robert Hall, the Dean of Westminster, conducted the service with Rowan Williams, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, conducting the marriage ceremony itself. After the ceremony, the 
newly married couple travelled in procession to Buckingham Palace for the traditional 
appearance on the balcony and a fly-past before crowds assembled in the Mall. 

Later the Prince drove his Duchess the short distance to Clarence House in his father’s 
classic Aston Martin DB6 Volante, decorated by Prince Harry with a number plate ‘JUST 
WED’. 

Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 
npaenjia co6jnoaeHHH npnjiHHnn 

B odmecTBeHHOM TpaHcnopTe aiiniuHanc lOBopai Mano, ho, Kor.ua pacapbiBaior poT, 
noMHMO «sorry» ot hhx eme momcho ycjibmiaTb «please» h «thank you». iloaicmice 
Bbipa>KeHHe ohh Macro npomnocnx b yKoponcmiOM Bapnam c - «anks» hjih «kyou». Codnpaa 
Maicpuaji u-ua Hannon KHHra, a Bena noncnci bccm ycjibimaHHbiM b TpaHcnopTe «please» h 
«thank you». Canacb b aBiodyc, a 3 aHHMajia MecTO iio6jih/KC k bouhtcjiio (b aBiodycax, 
Kypcnpyiomnx 3a upcucjiaMn nempajibHoro Jlouuoua, HeT KonnyKropoB, h naccaampbi 
upHodpciaioi oujicibi ncnocpcacTBcmio y bohhtcjix), hto6bi ycTaHOBHTb, CKOJibKO hcjiobck, 
Bxonanmx b aBTobyc, roBopaT «please» h «thank you» upu uoKyiiKC onjicra. Kax OKa 3 ajiocb, 
SojibmHHCTBO aHr jihhckhx naccaacnpoB codjiiouaior npaBHJia upnjinHna (rules of decorum), h 
nouTH Bee bohhtcjih h KOH^yKTopbi i aK/KC 1 OBopar «cnacH 6 o», npHHHMaa aeiibi u 3a Gnjicibi. 

Boiree Toro, miioihc naccaampbi eme pa3 ojiaronapar Bounrcjia, Kor.ua Bbixouxr Ha 
CBoeii ocTaHOBKe. .ZJannaa npaKTmca b Mcnbureii CTeneHH pacnpocTpaHeHa b Meranojincax, ho b 
HedojibiHHx h MajieHbKHx ropouax - oto HopMa. Cuenya TpannunomibiM MapmpyTOM H3 
acHJioro paiioua Ha OKpaunc OKC(|)opna b penrp ropo.ua, a oiMCiujia, hto Bee naccaacnphi 
roBopnjiH «kyou» hjih «anks» upu bbixohc H3 aBiodyca. Hckjiiomciihc cocTaBHJia TOJibKO 
rpynna HHOCTpaHHbix cryucm ob, KOTopwe Taicace He ynocyvKHJincb npoH3HecTH «please» upu 
noKyiiKC ohjictob. Miioihc Typncibi h iocth CTpaHbi OTMcnaior yninBOCTb (courtesy) 
aHr jihhckhx naccavKupoB, a a caMa no pe3yjibTaTaM nccjicuoBanna uannoro acneKTa 
MCJIOBCMCCKHX B3aHMOOTHOHieHHH, IipOBOUHBinCI'OCa B pa3HbIX CTpaHaX, CJICJiajia BbIBOU, hto 
UJia upyrnx napouoB nouoSnaa b okjihb 0 ctb iiciHiiuMiia. B upyrnx CTpaHax TOJibKO b 
ncdojibiuHx HacejieHHbix nyHKTax jiiohh peryjiapHO OJiarouapxT bohhtcjich, noTOMy hto ohh c 
HHMH JIHHHO 3HaKOMbI. 

OunaKO a aoji/Kiia yKa3aTb, hto nairiH «cnacH6o» h «noacajiyHCTa» - oro ormoub He 
Bbipa/Kcnue HCKpeHHeii SjiarouapnocTn. Oobihiio Mbi npocTO SopMoncM (mumble) oth cjiOBa - 
6e3 yjibidKH, He niana b jihh,o bouhtcjiio. To, hto Mbi bcucm ce6a djiaroBOcnmanno b 
obmecTBeHHbix MecTax, BOBce He aiianm, hto no HaType Mbi uoSpnic, ccpucniibic, 
BCJiHKOjryuriibic jiiohh. npocTO y Hac ecTb npaBHJia OTHoenrejibHO «cnacH6o» h «noacajiyHCTa», 
KOTopbie oojibLUHiiCTBO H3 Hac coojnouaiOT noHTH Bcciaa. Hamn «please» h «thank you», 
oopauicmibic k bohhtcjixm aBiodycoB, KOHnyKTopaM h TaKCHCTaM, - hto eme on ho npoaBJieHHe 
«Be>KJiHBoro 3rajiHTapH3Ma» (egalitarianism), orpavKcnnc Hameii meneTHJibHOCTH (scrupulosity) 
B OTHOmeHHH I ipH BJICMCI I HX BHHMaHHa K pa3JIHHHHM B CTaTyCe H KO BCeMy, HTO CBa3aHO c 
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.aciibiaMH. Mbi iipcanoHHiacM /icjiaib bh#, oyirro 3th jiiojim OKaibiBaioi HaM ycnyry, a He 
HCnOJIHBIOT CBOH o6»3aHHOCTH 3a aCIIC/KIIOC B03narpa/KHCI[HC. 

H Te iioabii pbiBaior (play up to) HaM. TaKCHCTbi b ocoSemiociu /Kjiyr, hto KJiHeHTbi, 
KOTopbix ohh aocxaBHJiu k MecTy Ha3HaueHHa, He TOJibKO 3ai rjiaisir 3 a ycjiyiu, ho h 
noSjiaioaapai hx, h HyBCiByior ccoh ocKop6jieHHbiMH, ecjin nacca>KHp npocTO BpyHHJi hm 
ACiibi h, xoTa o6biHHO ohh npoHBJouoT ciihcxo/Kuciihc (be indulgent) k HHOCTpaHii,aM. «Hero ot 
HHX >KHa'I b», - npe3pHTeJIbHO OpOCHJI OJIHII H3 JIOHflOHCKHX TaKCHCTOB, lOBOpH Ha 3Ty TeMy. «y 
am jiHHau 3to nojiynaeTca HenpoH3BOJibHO (it comes natural), - o6b»CHHji oh. - Bbixojia h3 
MamHHbi, ohh lOBopai «cnacH6o», «6jiaioaapio» hjih hto-to erne. Tbi TO>Ke roBopnnib 
«cnacH6o» b otbct. H roBopa i Bee sto MamHHajibHO». 

B CBOK) OMCpCHb aHrJIHHCKHe TaKCHCTbi, KaK npaBHJIO, OHCMb JHo6e3HbI CO CBOHMH 
KJineHTaMH h aanacryio HacTpoeHbi BecbMa jipy/KCjnoSno, Tax hto ,ua>Ke HapymaiOT 
TpaflHu,HOHHbie npaBHJia c/icp/Kamioci u h HeBMemaTenbCTBa b Hacmyio >KH3Hb (restraint and 
privacy), y anuiuHau ecTb jiOKypnan myTKa no noBony Sojitjihbocth TaKCHCTOB, h uocjicanuc 
b SojibmHHCTBe CBoeM, onpaBHbiBaiOT cboio penyTau,HK). IlonyjiapHbiH CTepeoTHn - sto 
TaKcncT, H3BOHauiHH nacca>KHpoB HecKOHnaeMbiMH MOHOJioraMH Ha jiioSbie TeMbi, n ami n an ot 
ohih6ok npaBHTejibCTBa hjih aHr jihhckoto (|)yi6oj[buoro TpeHepa h KOHnaa oocy/KjiciuiCM 
nocjicjmcro CKamiajia H3 >kh3hh 3HaMeHHTOCTeii. BojibmHHCTBO anuiuHau ciccihuoich (be 
ashamed) nonpocHTb hx aaMOJinaib hjih ocnopnrb hx BecbMa coMHHTejibHbie yiBcp/KjiciiHa. 
Mbi BOpHHM no UOBOJiy SoJITJIHBbIX TaKCHCTOB, BbICMeHBaeM (make fun of) HX Ha BCIO CTpaHy, a 
BOT HToSbl OflepHyTb HX - HH 3a HTO. 

Unit 7 Capital Cities and Towns 

Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. boundary (n) - rpamma; outside the boundary - 3 a npcjicjiaMii e.g. We would need their 
agreement to build outside the city boundary, to form the boundary between - cjiy>KHTb 
rpaiiHucH MC/Kjiy e.g. The Mississippi River forms a natural boundary between Iowa and Illinois, 
to mark the boundary - oi MCMai b rpauuuy e.g. The stream curves round to mark the boundary 
of their property. 

2. commute (v) - e3flHTb e>KeflHeBHO Ha paSoTy H3 npnropofla h odpaTHO e.g. Jim commutes to 
Manhattan every day. commute (n) - OKcmiCBiioc nyremecTBHe Ha padoiy e.g. My morning 
commute takes 45 minutes, commuter (n) - >KHTejib iipm opojia, okcjihcbiio cbjihuimh b ropoji 
Ha padoiy iioc3jiom, aBiodycoM h t.#.; commuter belt - «npHiopojinbiH nosc», paiiOHbi, 
MHorae >KHTejiH KOTopbix C3TIH I b ropon Ha pado'iy; commuter tax - noiiojinmcjibiibiii Hajior, 
B3HMaeMbiii l opojiOM c jihh,, npne3>KaiomHx Ha pado'iy H3 iipmoponoB 

3. contribute (v) - cnocodci BOBai b, cojiciici BOBai b, bhochtb BKJiaji; to contribute to sth - 
BHOCHTb BKJiaji bo hto-to e.g. The volunteers contributed a lot to the campaign under the ‘Book 
Your Future’ motto, contribution (n) - BKJiaa; significant (valuable) contribution - 
3HaHHTejibHbiii (u,eHHbiii) BKJiaji; to make a (one’s) contribution to sth - cjicjiaib BKJiaji, 
BHecTH jienTy bo hto-jih6o e.g. Christopher Wren’s contribution to building and rebuilding the 
city was immense. 

4. cover an area - 3aHHMaTb nnoma^b, paccTHJiaTbcs Ha e.g. The city covers 25 sq miles. 

5. grow (v) - pacm, yBCJumuBaTbcx; to grow in size - yBCJiuMUBai boi b pa3Mepe; to grow in 
importance - CTaHOBHTbca 6ojiee anamiMbiM; to grow rapidly (slowly, steadily) - pacra 
obicipo (MCjiJicmio, nocToaHHo); growth (n) - pocT, pa3Buiuc; gradual (rapid) growth - 
nocTeneHHbiii (SbicTpbiii) poct; a period of rapid growth - uepnoji dbici poi o pocTa, paaBui uM; 
growing (adj) - pacTyumii, yBCJiuMUBaiouiuiioi e.g. The growing population of that small town 
caused a lot of environmental problems. 
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6. home (n) - mccto bo3hhkhobchh}i hjih lapo/Kucimx, KOJibidcjib e.g. England is the home of 
railways, home (adj) - ponnoR; home town - pounoR ropon; home (v) - naxonni boi e.g. 
Several publishers have homed in this city, home (away) from home - mccto Taicoe *:e 
npmrmoe n yuoonoe KaK uom 

7. rank (v) - OTnocmb(cx) k KaKon-jindo KaTeropnn, 3aHHMaTb MecTo; to rank sb/sth as - 
CHHTaTb k-jim6o/hto-jih6o e.g. We rank Moscow as one of the best cities, to rank among the 
best - OTHOCHTbcs k jiymncR KaTeropnn; to rank among the first - 6biTb b nncne nepBbix; to 
rank third - 3aHHMaTb TpeTbe mccto; to rank (be) on a par with - 3aHHMaTb paBHoe 
nojio>KeHHe c e.g. We rank on a par with the safest countries in the world, rank (n) - Kai cropua, 
KJiacc; people of all ranks - npcnc i aBH i cjiH Bcex cjiocb oouieciBa 

8. reside (v) - >khtb, npo>KHBaib; to reside in the country - >KHTb 3a ropouoivi; to reside 
abroad - >KHTb 3a rpaimucR; residence (n) - npo>KHBaHne, MecTO>KHTejibCTBO, pcbhucmuhh e.g. 
Rome was his main place of residence, permanent (temporary) residence - iiocioamioc 
(BpeMeHHoe) npo>KHBaHne; to change one’s residence - Mcim b mccto mrrejibCTBo; official 
residence - otfnmnajibHaa pcii-mcnumi; resident (n) - nocioamibiR >KHTejib; the residents of 
the suburbs - >KnrejiH npeuMCCTi-iR; resident (adj) - nocioamio npo>KMBaioumR e.g. Many 
retired British people are now resident in Spain, the resident population - nocToamroe 
HaceneHne 

9. specimen (n) - oopaaen; the finest specimen of - jiynmnn o6pa3en,; a rare specimen - 

peflKHH o6pa3en, e.g. His works are among the finest specimens of the XIX century painting. 

10. traffic (n) - ubh/kciihc, coooluciihc, TpaHcnopT; heavy traffic - HHTeHCHBHoe ubh/kciihc; 
road (street) traffic - uopo/Kiioe ubh/kciihc; to be stuck in traffic - aac i pa i b b TpaHcnopTe e.g. 
Sorry I’m late, I was stuck in traffic, traffic (adj) - nopo/KiibiR, TpaHcnopTHbin; traffic accident 
- ,qopo>KHO-TpaHcnopTHoe nponcmecTBne; traffic jam - 3aTop, «npo6Ka»; traffic signs - 
HOpO/KlIblC 3HaKH 

11 . undergo (positive, negative) changes - npeTepneBaTb (nojiO/Kmaibiibic, OTpnn,aTejibHbie) 
nepeMeHbi e.g. The city has undergone massive positive changes after the election of a new 
mayor. 

B Cultural Awareness 

The symbol of Liverpool is the Liver bird. The Liver Birds are two large bronze birds on 
top of a building - the Liver Building - in the city of Liverpool. According to the popular 
legend, they are a male and female pair, the female looking out to sea watching for the seamen to 
return safely home, whilst the male looks towards the city making sure the pubs are open. Local 
legend also says that the birds face away from each other as the city would cease to exist, if they 
were to mate and fly away. Many people in Liverpool are proud of their city and of the Liver 
Birds. There is a story that the birds will come alive if a truly pure woman walks between them. 
This will never happen! This is an example of the humor of the local people. 

Inhabitants of Liverpool are referred to as Liverpudlians but are also colloquially known 
as ‘Scousers’, in reference to the local dish ‘scouse’, a form of stew. 

Liverpool is internationally known for music and is recognized by Guinness World 
Records as the World Capital City of Pop. It is most famous as the birthplace of the Beatles, an 
internationally famous British pop group. A visit to the Cavern Night Club, the famed starting 
place of the Beatles, is a popular tourist attraction in Liverpool. 

C Take a virtual sightseeing tour of London and match each sight with its description. 
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1. Piccadilly Circus 2. Soho 3. Chinatown 



M*L. I 

Mn 

4. Trafalgar Square 5. Big Ben 6. Buckingham Palace 







7. Mall 



8. Westminster Abbey 



a. Its name has been used at different times to describe different places in London. The first 
area known as that was located in the East End of London. At the start of the XX century 
immigrants from this Asian country were concentrated in that area. However, much of the area 
was damaged by aerial bombing during the Second World War. After the war the growing 
popularity of national cuisine and an influx of immigrants from Hong Kong led to an increasing 
number of restaurants serving their national cuisine being opened elsewhere. 



b. It is a wide tree-lined avenue designed for royal processions on ceremonial occasions, 
running through St James’s Park from Trafalgar Square to the front of Buckingham Palace. 



c. It is a four-faced clock tower named after Sir Benjamin Hall, an architect. He was a very 
tall and stout man and his nickname was given to the clock. It is 329 feet high with a minute 
hand 11 feet long and a bell weighing 13.5 tons. It is considered to be one of the finest time- 
keepers in the world. Every day when people in the UK and overseas switch on their radios to 
listen to the BBC radio news, they hear its bells ring loud and clear. It is one of the most famous 
sounds in London. 



d. Extremely busy with people, it is the centre of night life in the West End. London’s best- 
known theatres and cinemas, the most famous restaurants and night-clubs can be found there. It 
is also known for its fountain and statue of an archer popularly known as Eros. It is actually quite 
small, and most people are rather disappointed when they see it for the first time because they 
had imagined it would be much bigger. 

e. It is the official residence of Queen Elizabeth and the British Royal Family. It is a symbol 
and home of the British monarchy and is also the workplace of 450 people. Every year some 
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50,000 invited guests are entertained at garden parties, receptions, audiences and banquets. At 
the rear of the building there is a large park-like garden, which is the largest private garden in 
London. It covers 40 acres, includes a helicopter landing area, a lake, and a tennis court. It is the 
Queen’s London residence. When she is in her residence the Royal Standard (the sovereign’s 
personal flag adopted in 1960) is flown. The Royal Standard is a square blue flag with a crowned 
initial ‘E’ within a ring of roses, all in gold. 

f. It was part of King Henry VIII’ s hunting grounds. When a hunter spied a deer, he cried 
‘Tally-Ho-o-o!’, but with a smaller prey, the cry became ‘So-Ho-o-o!’ From the XVII to early 
XX century this area was avoided and neglected by the rich aristocrats in neighbouring areas. As 
such, this section developed a reputation for prostitution, music halls, cheap food and shady 
dealings. During the XX century, this part became the centre of bohemian London with 
intellectuals, writers, artists and poets. It is one of London’s most exiting areas, a place to come 
to for fun and games after dark as it has London’s trendiest clubs, bars and restaurants. This area 
of London has inspired other cities too. There are districts with the same name in New York, 
Hong Kong and Buenos Aires. 

g. It is the actual geographical centre of London. At its centre is Nelson’s Column guarded 
by four bronze lion statues at its base. There are a number of statues and sculptures in the square, 
with one plinth displaying changing pieces of contemporary art. The place is used for political 
demonstrations and community gatherings, such as the New Year’s Eve. The name of the square 
commemorates the battle where a British naval victory over the combined fleets of France and 
Spain was won at the cost of Nelson’s life. 

h. It is a very big church built in the Gothic style. It is the traditional place of coronation and 
burial site for English, later British and currently the Commonwealth Realms kings. William the 
Conqueror was the first king to be crowned there. There is a Poet’s Comer here. Many famous 
English people are buried here, among them Charles Dickens, Rudyard Kipling, Charles Darwin, 
Isaac Newton. 

D Someone has drawn notes (J3) instead of words in this text about London’s red 
buses. Read it and try to decide what the original word was. Write the words in the blank 
spaces. 




London is 
London’s famous red buses were J3 



also famous for its red buses. In the early 1990s, 
_, that is, they stopped being state-owned and 



became privately owned. The different bus companies wanted to paint their buses in their own 

company J3 . But many people, fond of the familiar red buses, were against this 

J3 and the government ruled that all buses had to stay red, both because this is what 

the people of London wanted and also because it believed this would be good for the tourist 

trade. For the same j3 , when the iconic version of the London red bus, the famous 

Routemaster was taken out of regular service, it became a bus for J2 trips. 

At one Ji ., almost every London bus was a Routemaster. Originally intended 

to work for 17 years only, they proved so durable, convenient and popular that they lasted half a 

J3 . They were convenient because they were ‘hop-on hop-off buses. That is, they 

had no doors which j3 and close, just an open-sided platform J3. . So you 

didn’t have to wait for the next bus stop, you could hop off any time you wanted. In off-peak 
hours you could hop on anywhere too. But they did not conform to modern expectations 
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regarding pram and wheelchair access. So, at 2:00 p.m. on 9 December 2005, double-decker bus 
N°159 left Marble Arch in central London. It was unusually crowded. An hour later, it crawled 
slowly into Brixton bus garage in south London. It was working perfectly well, but it had to go 

slowly because it was surrounded by crowds of well-wishers who were saying j3_ to 

an old friend. This ended the career of the Routemaster. 

Reading 

( By seeing London, you can see as mucf of [if e as the world can show 

London 

Among the major industrial cities London comes first. It is the capital of England and the 
UK. Today London is one of the world’s largest port cities. It is one of the three main global 
financial centres along with New York and Tokyo. It is also a popular tourist attraction in Europe 
due to its numerous places of interest. 

London was not built as a city in the same way as Paris or New York. It began life as a 
Roman fort of Londinium founded in the first century AD at a place where it was possible to 
cross the River Thames. A wall was built around the ancient town for defence, but during the 
long period of peace, people built outside the walls. This building continued over the years. In 
1665 the Great Plague broke out in London, so many people left the city and escaped to the 
villages in the surrounding countryside. In 1666 the Great Fire of London ended the plague, but 
it also destroyed much of the city. Although people returned to live in the rebuilt city after the 
plague and fire, there were never again so many Londoners living in the city centre. 

These days London has spread outwards, including surrounding villages. The gradual 
growth of the city helps to explain the fact that London does not have just one centre, it has a 
number of centres, each with a distinct character. The four main parts of London are: 

• The City, the business centre; 

• Westminster, the administrative centre; 

• The West End, the cultural centre; 

• The East End, the industrial centre. 

The City 

The City does not refer to the whole of central London but rather to a small area in the 
centre. It includes the original Roman town which was rather small and covered an area of about 
one square mile (2.5 sq km) and hence it was called the Square Mile. It is a major business and 
financial centre ranking on a par with New York City as the leading centre of global finance. The 
City has a resident population of approximately 11,000 but around 320,000 people work there, 
mainly in financial services sector. 

The local authority is the City of London Corporation. The Corporation is headed by the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London, a position that is not the same as the more recently created 
position of the Mayor of London. The City has its own flag and coat of arms. It has a unique 
political status. It has its own independent police force, the City of London Police. The rest of 
Greater London is policed by the Metropolitan Police Service, based at New Scotland Yard. It 
also has one hospital. The Guildhall is the ceremonial and administrative centre of the City. 
Mansion House is the official residence of the Lord Mayor, who is appointed annually. Once a 
year, in November, the Lord Mayor’s Show takes place. This is a colourful street parade in 
which the newly elected Lord Mayor travels in a 200-year-old golden coach. In the evening a 
splendid meal is served in the Guildhall, to which the Prime Minister and members of the 
Government are invited. 

When the Queen wishes to conduct business within the City, she is met by the Lord 
Mayor at Temple Bar where she requests permission to enter this private, sovereign state. 

Temple Bar in Fleet Street is the only surviving gateway to the City of London and an 
impressive monument with a dragon, Dragon Statue, marks the boundary between the City and 
Westminster. 
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The Dragon or the Griffon (a mythical beast, half eagle and half lion) is said to guard 
treasure and is the symbol of the City of London. 

In the famous Threadneedle Street you will find the Bank of England, Lloyds, the most 
famous insurance company in the world. Nearby is the Stock Exchange where shares in 
commercial companies are bought and sold. 

The centre of the country’s judicial system is also to be found here, in the City. The Old 
Bailey houses many courts and some of Britain’s most famous murder trials have taken place 
here. 

Fleet Street is famous as the home of the nation’s newspapers but, in fact, only two of 
them the Daily Express and the Daily Telegraph - are still in Fleet Street. However, people still 
say ‘Fleet Street’ to mean the press. 

Westminster 

The name Westminster was used for the ancient description of the area around 
Westminster Abbey - The West Minister, or monastery, church, that gave the area its name. It 
has been the seat of the government for almost a thousand years. It is a large concentration of 
London’s historic and prestigious landmarks and visitor attractions, including the Palace of 
Westminster, Buckingham Palace, Westminster Abbey, Downing Street, important ministries in 
Whitehall. It is the heart of Britain. 

The West End 

Located to the west of the historic City of London, the West End was long favoured by 
the rich elite as a place of residence because it was far from the noise and smoke of the crowded 
City. It was also located close to the royal seat of power at Westminster. Developed in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it was originally built as a series of palaces, 
expensive town houses, fashionable shops and places of entertainment. The name West End is a 
flexible term with different meanings in different contexts. It may refer to the entertainment 
district around Leicester Square and Covent Garden as well as to the shopping district centred on 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, and Bond Street. There are around 40 theatres in London’s 
Theatreland. Theatre performances in the West End tend to be musicals, classic plays and 
comedies. 

The East End 

The East End is a district of docks and factories. It grew with the spread of industries. But 
in recent years it has undergone positive changes. The old docklands have been transformed into 
the Canary Wharf. The Canary Wharf is one of London’s two main financial centres, alongside 
the traditional City of London and contains many of the UK’s tallest buildings. The East End has 
long been known for its immigrant population where people from abroad have come to find 
work. These days, many Jews and Bengalis live in the East End, and within a small area you can 
see a mosque, a church and a synagogue. 

The people living in the East End are well known for their friendly and lively nature. The 
East End markets are famous throughout the world. Petticoat Lane market takes place every 
Sunday morning and has become one of the sights of London. 

Traditionally someone born in the East End is known as a Cockney. Cockney is also used 
of any Londoner who speaks a cockney accent. Cockneys are distinguished by their quick wit, 
sense of humour and willingness to be of help if they can. 

The City is popularly called the ‘money’ of London, the West End - the ‘goods’ of 
London and the East End - the ‘hands’ of London. 

The population of London is more than 7 million. The majority of Londoners live in its 
suburbs. Millions of them commute to the centre each day. 

London is a very cosmopolitan city. Many people from various parts of the world came 
and set up in communities in London, many of them in the recent past. All have brought along 
their cultures and traditions making London a truly multicultural place. 
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‘What a wonderful city ‘Edinburgh is! ‘What alternation of height and depth 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh is the capital city of Scotland and the seat of the Scottish Parliament. It is the 
second largest city in Scotland and the seventh most populous in the United Kingdom. The city 
is renowned world-wide for its history, architecture, scenery and cultural attractions. 
Edinburgh’s unique features include two extinct volcanoes, one of them right in the City Centre 
onto which Edinburgh Castle is built. Most of the attractions in Edinburgh are located in the Old 
Town, a medieval town in the heart of a modern Scottish city. Among them are Edinburgh 
Castle, a must-see for anyone sightseeing Edinburgh. The Royal Mile, the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse, the Queen’s residence in the city, Walter Scott Monument, the Chapel of St 
Margaret, Royal Scottish Academy, the National Gallery of Scotland as well as the New Town 
are among the main sights of Edinburgh. Edinburgh can be quite busy both during the summer 
and winter seasons when tourists literally flock in. Edinburgh is famous for its memorable New 
Year’s celebration - the Edinburgh Hogmanay. The city hosts the annual Edinburgh 
International Festival. The number of visitors attracted to the Festival is roughly equal to the 
settled population of the city. 

If you don’t fnow where you are going, any road will take you to Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Cardiff is the capital and the largest city in Wales and the tenth largest city in the United 
Kingdom. The city is Wales’ chief commercial centre, the base for most national, cultural and 
sporting institutions, the Welsh national media, and the seat of the National Assembly of Wales. 
The stunning Xl-century Cardiff Castle is a major tourist attraction in the city centre. Cardiff has 
many other landmark buildings such as the Millennium Stadium, Pierhead Building, the Welsh 
National Museum and the Senedd, the home of the National Assembly of Wales. Four major 
institutions of higher education can be found here. Cardiff often acts as a host city for big and 
smaller musical competitions, festivals and other events. 

< Belfast is Cihe an ugly child; you Cove it the most 

Belfast 

Belfast is the capital and largest city in Northern Ireland. Historically, Belfast has been a 
centre for the Irish linen industry (earning the nickname ‘Linenopolis’), tobacco production, 
rope-making and shipbuilding: the city’s main shipbuilders which built the well-known Titanic, 
propelled Belfast onto the global stage in the early XX century as the biggest and most 
productive shipyard in the world. Today Belfast remains a centre of industry, as well as the arts, 
higher education and business, a legal centre, and is the economic engine of Northern Ireland. 
Among the city’s grandest buildings are the City Hall, the Waterfront Hall and the Grand Opera 
House. 

It’s not necessary to go far and wide, you can ready find exciting 
and inspiring things unthin Sig and small towns ad over the country 

Birmingham 

Birmingham is the most populous British city outside London. A medium-sized market 
town during the medieval period, Birmingham grew to international prominence in the XVIII 
century being hailed as ‘the first manufacturing town in the world’. In fact men used to sell their 
wives there as recently as the XVIII century. In 1733 a man sold his wife in the market place for 
a little more than one pound! Although neither husbands nor wives are for sale nowadays, 
Birmingham’s markets offer a large choice of other goods. People used to come to buy and sell 
old clothes in the colourful rag market but now there is also a wide selection of fashionable 
clothes for everybody. Years ago farmers used to sell their animals at the Bull Ring, but now it is 
one of the biggest open-air markets and shopping centres in the United Kingdom. People enjoy 
shopping there because it has modern shops, together with the atmosphere of a traditional street 
market. 

Today Birmingham is a major international commercial centre, and an important 
transport, retail, events and conference city. Birmingham’s three universities and two university 
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colleges make it the largest centre of higher education in the UK outside London, and its major 
cultural institutions including the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, the Birmingham 
Royal Ballet and the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, enjoy international reputations. People from 
Birmingham are called ‘Brummies’, a term derived from the city’s nickname of ‘Brum’. 

Manchester 

Further to the north is Manchester. Bom during the Industrial Revolution, it played a 
decisive and leading role in world textile manufacture in the late XVIII century. It was textile 
and other associated trades, which dominated and created a young dynamic city whose very 
symbol is a worker bee - a feature of the city’s coat of arms and an emblem repeated in mosaics 
all over the floor of the city’s Town Hall. 

Forming part of the English Core Cities Group, Manchester today is a centre of arts, the 
media, higher education and commerce. All these factors contributed to Manchester polling as 
the second city of the UK in 2002. In 2007 Manchester was regarded as the fastest growing city 
economically. It is the second most visited city in England after London. The city is also famous 
for its 2 sporting teams - Manchester United and Manchester City. 

Bath 

The city was first established as spa by the Romans in 43 AD, although verbal tradition 
suggests that Bath was known before then. They built baths and a temple on the surrounding hills 
of Bath around Britain’s only hot springs. The City of Bath was inscribed as a World Heritage 
Site in 1987. It has a variety of theatres, museums, and other cultural and sporting venues, which 
have helped to make it a major centre for tourism, with over one million staying visitors and 3.8 
million day visitors to the city each year. The city has two universities and several schools and 
colleges. The city also has a long-standing musical tradition: it holds the Bath International 
Music Festival and Mozartfest every year. Other festivals include the annual Bath Film Festival, 
Bath Literature Festival and its counterpart for children. 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

Set in the beautiful rural Warwickshire countryside, on the banks of the river Avon, 
Stratford-upon-Avon is a popular tourist destination owing to its status as birthplace of the 
world’s greatest poet and dramatist William Shakespeare. A market town dating back to 
medieval times, it receives about three million visitors a year from all over the world. The town 
is internationally renowned for Royal Shakespeare Theatre, the Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
main theatre in Stratford. It is a one -room theatre, allowing the actors and the audience to share 
the same place as they did when Shakespeare’s plays were first produced. Among the main 
attractions of the town are the Shakespeare’s houses: five beautifully preserved Tudor homes and 
gardens, all directly linked with William Shakespeare and his family. The houses are owned and 
cared for by the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust. Holy Trinity Church where Shakespeare was 
baptized and is buried is also among the town’s landmarks. Every year, in April Stratford-upon- 
Avon celebrates Shakespeare’s birthday. In 2012 the World Shakespeare Festival was planned 
from 23 April to 9 September with shows of 50 professional and amateur companies from 
Britain and abroad. 

Glasgow 

Standing on the river Clyde, Glasgow is Scotland’s largest city. It used to be called ‘the 
dear dirty city’, as its leading role during the industrial revolution of the XIX century caused a 
great deal of pollution. Today many of the shipyards have closed and some traditional 
manufacturing industries have been replaced by the high-tech electronics industries. Although 
the Clyde used to be a very dirty river, now it is much cleaner. Recently, Scotland’s most famous 
fish, the salmon, has been seen swimming once again in the heart of the city. 

Glasgow is the home of the Scottish National Orchestra, the Scottish Opera and Scottish 
Ballet. These last two are based at the magnificent Theatre Royal. The Kellingrove galleries 
contain the finest art collection in Britain outside London. 
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Hay-on-Wye 

Hay-on-Wye is a Welsh border town on the southern bank of the River Wye. It is unique, 
because although its total population is only 1500, the town has over thirty bookshops which 
contain well over a million antiquarian and second-hand books. Hay-on-Wye is the ideal holiday 
centre and destination for bibliophiles or as they are informally called ‘bookworms’! 

Enniskillen 

Enniskillen is the County Town of Fermanagh, Northern Ireland. The Town centre is 
firmly built along the long, narrow Main Street, which actually changes six times along its 
length! Each other section of the street with a unique style and character gives Enniskillen a real 
sense of bustle and life. Located directly beside the Town Hall is the town square called the 
Diamond. The major sight of the town is Enniskillen Castle, originally built in the XVI century. 
Now it houses the Fermanagh County Museum which focuses on the country’s history, 
traditional rural life, the history of the castle, local crafts and Belleek Pottery. There are 
numerous schools and colleges in and around the Enniskillen area, from primary level to 
secondary level, including some further education colleges. 

Post-Reading 

A Decide whether these statements are false or true. Correct those which are false. 

1. London began life as a Roman port of Londinium founded in the first century AD. 

2. In the second half of the XVII century London underwent two terrible disasters - a fire in 
1665 and a plague in 1666. 

3. The four main parts of London are the City, Westminster, the West End and the East End. 

4. The National Gallery of Wales is among Edinburgh’s cultural institutions. 

5. Cardiff is situated on the River Lagan. 

6. The famous liner Titanic was built and launched in Belfast. 

7. Birmingham is the second largest city in Northern Ireland. 

8. The symbol of Manchester is a golden plate with ‘City of a Thousand Trades’ carved on 
it. 

9. It was Romans who first put the city of Bath on the map. 

10. The houses in Stratford-upon-Avon are owned and cared for by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. 

11. Situated on the river Clyde, Glasgow is Scotland’s largest city. 

12. The word ‘bookworms’ in this text implies an insect that eats books. 

13. The Town Hall in Enniskillen is nicknamed the Diamond. 

B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 

1 . ancient town 

2. border town 

3. capital city 

4. cosmopolitan city 

5. host city 

6. major city 

7. manufacturing town 

8. market town 



a. a city with a harbour or docks where ships can be loaded and 
unloaded 

b. a city that provides the necessary space, equipment etc for a 
special event 

c. a town situated on the official line separating two countries 

d. a town producing many goods in different factories 

e. a very old town with an interesting history 

f. a town founded in the Middle Ages and preserving historical and 
architectural sights of that period 

g. where the government of a country or state is 

h. where people from different parts of the world come to live 
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9. medieval town i. a town where there is an outdoor place with people regularly 

buying and selling things 

10. port city j. a very important city 

C Find words and expressions in the Pre-Reading and Reading passages which have 
the following definitions. 

1. to give somebody the idea for something, especially a story, painting, poem etc 

2. belonging to the present time, modern 

3. to do something to show that you remember and respect somebody important or an important 
event in the past 

4. the real or imaginary line that marks the edge of a state, country etc 

5. continuing to exist after a long time 

6. a building in which Muslims worship 

7. a building where Christians go to worship 

8. a building where Jewish people meet for religious worship 

9. something you have to see 

10. continuously moving or changing 

1 1. a place where an organized sports event takes place 

D Use the correct form of the words in C to complete the given sentences. 

1. The tourists were impressed by the building of the old library. 

2. The priest who performed the marriage service in the local was a friend of the family. 

3. A special commission was set up to re-examine the of English counties. 

4. If you are interested in the early history of the motor car, this exhibition is a . 

5. The dancers perfonned to a new and arrangement of ‘Swan Lake’. 

6. Both my parents belonged to the Jewish faith and regularly attended a . 

7. The for the 2014 Winter Olympics will be Sochi in Russia. 

8. The Monument was built the famous musician. 

9. The followers of Muhammad gathered in a to study the teachings in Koran, their holy 

book. 

10. The rings she makes by the shapes of sea creatures. 

11. Most other countries cannot keep up with Taiwan’s development as an industrial 

economy. 

Translate into English 

1 . B caMOM cepflu,e ropo#a b 03HaMeH0Bamie ,Zl,Ha 3eMJin Mop ropo^a noca#HT 4 #epeBa. 

2. Ha eaceflHeBHbie noe3£KH b JIohaoh Ha padoTy noe3flOM y Memi yxo/tHT nac. 

3. B ropoae uaxoaaiCH HecKOJibKO yHHicajibHbix o6pa3n,OB apxHTeKTypbi anoxn 
Boapo/Kncnmi, b tom hhcjic Xy,uo>KCCTBcm[aH ranepes, n,epKOBb Cb. Hmcojiaca h t.,h. 

4. Cpeau caMbix uoceuiacMbix lypHCiHHCCKHx HoeionpuMCHaicjibiiociCH ccioana 
HHCJiaTCa TCM ax H H CC K M C napKH K»KHOH KopeH, KOTOpbie HflyT HapaBHe C ei HlieaCKHMH 
impaMHaaMH h T a,zpK MaxanoM. 

5 . HoBOH36paHHbiii Jii-mcp napTHH yi Bep/Kaaji, hto aa>Ke ecjiH CTpaHa He npHCOCHHiimca k 
EC hjih HATO b 6jiH>KaHmHe 15 JieT, OHa npeTepnHT Ba>KHbie no3HTHBHbie mMCiiciiMH. 

6. HecKOJibKO npHHHH od'bHcmuo'i Boapaciaiouiyio nonyjiapHOCTb 3KCTpeMajibHoro 
TypH3Ma. Oaua H3 ero npHBJieKaTejibHbix ctopoh - sto «Bbi6poc aapciiajiHi[a», 
Bbi3biBaeMbiH 3JieMeHTOM pncKa. 

7. Ciaiya C’Bodoabi, Bcpoamo, caviaa uaBCcmaa ^ocioiipuMCMaicjibiioeib HbK)-HopKa, 
Obuia Top>KecTBeHHO OTKpbiTa 28 OKiaopa 1886 roaa. C iarya 6biJia CKOHCTpyHpoBaHa 
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(})paHu,y3CKHM CKyjibirropoM OpeflepHKOM BapTOJibflH. C Tex nop OHa hbjihctch 
CHMBOJIOM CIII A H CBo 6 oflbI. 

8. HeooHiaicjibiio >KHTb b Jloimonc, hto6bi cjibimaTb Bnr BeH, o^hh h3 Jiynmnx nacoB b 
Mnpe. Bon nacoB ncnojib3yeTca icaic niKOJibHbin 3bohok b Rnomui. 

9. BynyHH ttiihhcckm pa3HOo6pa3HbiM n ooraibiM HCTopnnecKH, Jloimon nponoji/Kaci 
npnBJieicaTb jiioucm co Bcero CBeTa, MHorne H3 KOTopbix naxonai 3 uccb cboh hobbih 
flOM. npaKiHMCCKH jno6aa paca, Han ,na, Kyjibiypa h pejinrna movkct nafiiH bhccb 
«CBOHX» JIOHflOHH,eB. 

10. BminaopcKHH 33 mok - oc|)HHHaj[bnaH peaHHcnuHH KopojieBCKOH ceMbH. Koiyja KopojieBa 
b 3aMKe, BbiBCLUHBacrcH cneu,HajibHbiH (fuiar, hto6 Bcex H3BecTHTb 06 otom. 

Extra Exploration 

A The first sentence of each paragraph (1-4) is given. Complete the text ‘St Paul’s 
Cathedral’ with a-d. 

1. St Paul’s Cathedral, one of the most attractive architectural marvels can be seen high above 
the city of London. 

2. The interior of the Cathedral is very beautiful. 

3. Here you can climb 263 steps to the Whispering Gallery which runs round the Dome. 

4. The north-west tower of the Cathedral contains 13 bells hung for change ringing while the 
south-west contains 4, including the Great Paul, the largest bell in the British Isles, cast in 1881. 

a. It is as imposing as the exterior of the church. It is home to numerous carvings, statues, 
memorials and tombs of famous British figures, including Lord Nelson, Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Winston Churchill. Sir Christopher Wren is also buried here. There is no memorial on his tomb, 
only an epitaph: ‘For his monument, just look around you’. 

b. It is not rung now lest the vibration should cause damage to the Cathedral. 

c. It has had an eventful history. Five different churches were built at this site. The last one 
was completely destroyed by the Great Fire of London in 1666. Sir Christopher Wren was tasked 
with the construction of a new church to replace the old one. The huge dome of the Cathedral 
with a golden ball and cross on top has been dominating the skyline for 300 years. 

d. It is called so, because of the phenomenon of traveling whispers. Whispering Gallery is 
constructed in the form of a circular wall, and allows whispered communication from any part of 
the internal side of the dome to any other part. The sound is carried by waves that travel around 
the circumference. The extent to which the sound travels at St Paul’s Cathedral can be judged by 
clapping in the gallery, which produces four echoes. 

B Fill in the gaps in this text with words and phrases from the list below. 

St James’s Park is one of ten royal parks in and around London which are owned by the 

Crown but are open to the public 1_ . They make a special contribution to city-living 

because their existence ensures that there are areas of green between the flats, office blocks and 

other buildings, and there is somewhere quiet and attractive to escape to, 2 _ , crowded shops 

and streets. 

Each park has its own character. Hyde Park, for example, was originally a hunting forest 

and 3. with horse-riders. People who enjoy a good argument can go to Speaker’s Comer, 

where they can listen to people expressing their views on 4 . 

Regent’s Park was also originally a hunting park. It is larger than Hyde Park and now is 
5 of London Zoo. 
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Not all the parks are in the centre of London. Greenwich and Richmond Parks are both in 

6 . Richmond Park like other royal parks was originally preserved for hunting. It still has 

large herds of deer, but they are 7. hunted. 

Greenwich Park is famous for its historic 8. . But the most important thing 

Greenwich is famous for is the 9 which runs through the Observatory’s courtyard. 

The parks of London are called 10. . of London. 



Greenwich Meridian 
free of charge 
the suburbs 
the ‘lungs’ 
no longer 



is still popular 
different topics 
the home 

away from traffic jams 
Royal Observatory 



C Work with numerals and use each number, figure, date or amount of money given 
in the box properly. 



1985 


615 million 


1835 


6000 


1.5 milliard 


35,000 


eighties 


one 


five 


8 May, 2010 



Kensington is an exclusive part of London where you can find many foreign embassies, 
large, glamorous hotels and the department store that is the symbol of expensive and high-class 
living - Harrods. Harrods began in London’s East End at the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 

reign. In 1 _, Charles Henry Harrod, a tea merchant and grocery wholesaler started his own 

shop. Throughout its history the store has had 2 owners. The last owner of Harrods’s was 

the Egyptian tycoon Mohamed Al-Fayed who bought the store in 3 for 4 pounds. 

There is a memorial to his son Dodi Fayed and Princess Diana near Harrods’ famous Egyptian 

escalators. On 5. Mohamed Al-Fayed sold Harrods to the Qatar Royal family for 6 

pounds. Harrods is number 7 department store in the world for luxury branded 

merchandise. 8 people work here and about 9 customers visit it daily. In the late 

10 _, Harrods stopped selling fur clothing. Recently it has resumed sale of fur, and Harrods 

is now the only department store selling fur in the UK. People say you can buy anything in 
Harrods, including wild animals - they even have a zoo which will sell you lion cubs as well as 
more common pets such as dogs, cats or parrots. Harrods even succeeded in supplying a 
customer with a baby elephant, although it had to be ordered specially. 

D Find ten extra words in this text about several bridges in Cambridge and cross them 
out. 



There are a number of bridges across on the River Cam and many tales and legends are 
connected with some of them. The Bridge of Sighs in Cambridge is a covered bridge belonging 
to St John’s College of Cambridge University. It was built in 1831 and crosses the River Cam 
among between the two parts of the college. It is named after the Bridge of Sighs in Venice, 
although they have a little architecturally in common beyond the fact that they are both covered. 
The bridge is one of Cambridge’s main tourist attractions and Queen Victoria is said to have 
loved it more than any other spot in the city. A common myth states that it was the students who 
were named this bridge ‘bridge of sighs’, because of the ‘sighs’ of pre-exam students. Students 
are said to sigh on passing from their quarters to the tutors’ offices in the most main college 
building. 

The oldest of Cambridge’s current bridges, built in 1640, is Clare Bridge. The bridge has 
14 stone balls which decorating it and one of the balls has a missing section. Many different 
stories are told to explain the missing section of the ball. One rumour is that the builder received 
insufficient payment, and in his anger removed such a segment of the ball; another is that 
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complete bridges were subject to a tax at the time the bridge was built, and the missing section 
made the bridge incomplete and hence untaxed. 

One famous narrative relates to Queen’s College’s so-called Mathematical Bridge. The 
story usually goes as if follows: constructed by Sir Isaac Newton, it held itself together without 
any bolts or screws. Years later, inquisitive students took it apart in order to see how much it 
fitted together and the deconstructers were unable to reassemble it without bolts. However, the 
bridge was erected 22 years after Newton’s death and used the pins and screws at the joints. 

Food for Thought and Talk 

1. Expand on the saying ‘If you are tired of London, you are tired of life’. 

2. If you were a guide in your city, what would your sightseeing tour consist of? 

Food for Writing 
Writing techniques 



A descriptive composition about a place or a building should consist of: 

a. an introduction in which you identify it, give its exact location and state the reason for 
choosing it; 

b. a main body in which you describe the main aspects of the place or building in detail; 

c. a conclusion in which you mention your feelings and your final thoughts about the place or 
give a recommendation. 

Such pieces of writing can be found as articles in newspapers, tourist magazines or brochures, or 
as a part of a story or letter. 

Points to consider: 

a. A wide variety of strong adjectives or adverbs will make your description more interesting; 

b. Use of the senses (hearing, sight, smell, taste, touch) as well as narrative techniques to start 
and finish your composition will make your description more vivid; 

c. present tenses should be used when describing a place/building for a tourist brochure. Past 
tenses should be used when you describe a visit to a place or building which took place in the 
past. First and second conditionals (will/would) can be used when you describe your ideal 
house/city etc. 



Linking words 



To express condition 


on condition that; provided/providing (that); only if; as long as; 
in case; in case of; if 


To express the consequence 
of a condition 


consequently; then; so; in which case; if so; if not; otherwise 



A Use the Internet to look for information about a sculpture of a naked, pregnant 
woman with no arms unveiled in Trafalgar Square in 2005. Then write a composition 
about it. To organize your thoughts, use a graphic organizer. 
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ALISON LAPPED MA-KC QpINN 

disa6Ced, pregnant woman autHor of the sculpture, friend of Adison 




PUBLIC NEGATE ON DISABILITY 
‘remade Heroism or T'erriSIe VgCiness 



B Choose one of these galleries or museums in London - the National Gallery, the 
National Portrait Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Madame Tussaud’s Museum - and investigate the information about it. Answer 
the questions below and then write a descriptive composition about the gallery or museum. 

1. What did you find most interesting about the gallery or museum? 

2. Had you heard about the gallery or museum before? 

3. Why exactly did you choose this particular gallery or museum? 

Snap before Nap 
The Tower of London 

Her Majesty’s Royal Palace and Fortress, more commonly known as the Tower of 
London, is a historic castle on the north bank of the River Thames in central London. It was 
founded towards the end of 1066 as part of the Norman Conquest of England. The White Tower, 
which gives the entire castle its name, was built by William the Conqueror in 1078. The castle 
comprises not one but 20 towers. Many stories associated with British history come from the 
Tower. Many political opponents of the kings were locked, tortured and killed in the Tower. The 
sons of King Edward IV were murdered in the so-called Bloody Tower. The skeletons of two 
little boys were found buried in the White Tower. Sir Thomas More was beheaded there and the 
second wife of Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn, was beheaded on Tower Green. The Tower also used 
to be a royal residence: several kings lived here especially during turbulent times when the 
donjon seemed a lot safer than the palace in Westminster. 

Today the Tower is a tourist attraction. It is best known for its Crown Jewels, one of the 
most valuable collections of jewellery in the world. The Crown Jewels can be viewed in the 
Jewel House from a moving pavement, designed to cope with a huge number of tourists. It also 
homes the Museum of Armour, where personal armours of English kings are displayed. 

The Tower of London permanently keeps a group of ravens on the grounds. The group 
comprises at least seven individuals (six required, with a seventh in reserve). The presence of the 
ravens is traditionally believed to protect the Crown and the Tower. A superstition suggests that 
‘If the ravens are lost or fly away, the Crown will fall and Britain with it’. Hence, King Charles 
II placed the birds under royal protection and had their wings clipped to prevent them from 
flying away. With the single wing clipped, they can only fly for short distances. This is more or 
less the only real hardship in their lives. Otherwise, the ravens are treated like royalty. Like the 
Royals, the ravens live in a palace and are waited on by servants. The diet of the ravens is 
carefully maintained: it includes fresh fruit, cheese and fresh meat, as well as vitamins and other 
supplements. Each Tower raven has its individual name and a different coloured band on one 
leg, to make it easier to identify individual birds. Ravens in captivity in the Tower grounds have 
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had lifespan of over 40 years. During the global spread of H5N1 virus (‘bird flu’) in 2006, the 
ravens of the Tower were taken inside, and lived in aviaries. So for centuries the fate of the 
British Empire and later the Commonwealth has been tied to the ravens. 

The main entrance of the Tower is at the Byward Tower, where you’ll find the so-called 
Beefeaters or Yeomen Warders. Dressed in historic clothes, they not only guard the Tower, but 
also give guided tours of the fortress. One of the about 40 Yeoman Warders is known as the 
Ravenmaster, responsible for the ravens living in the Tower. 



^• 1 . «■ 




The original design of these cartoon mugs makes a lovely gift or memento of ravens, 
iconic British birds, and Yeomen Warders, ceremonial guardians of the Tower. 

Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 
npannjio «H ce6e HajibeTe 6oKaji?» 

B oco6om MHKpoKJiHMaTe na6a npaBHJia o6xouhtcjil>i[octh (courteousness, polite 
manners) onciib cjioacHbi h CTporo coSjiiouaioica (observe). HanpnMep, b aHrjiHHCKnx na6ax He 
npHHBTO naBaib Ha Had (tip) xoianny laBeucmia hjih oScjiyacHBaiomeMy nepcoHajiy. BMecTO 
nacBbix hx oSbiMiio yromaiOT (treat to) HanHTKaMH. fiai b nepcoHajiy Ha Halt - maim b rpySoti 
(rude) (|)op\ic HanoMHHTb hm, hto ohh hbjihiotch «npHCJiyroH», a yrocTHB hx HanHTKOM, Bbi 
iionHcpxncTC, hto OTHOCHTecb k hhm Kax k paBHbiM. CornacHO 3'i HKCiy, npcumicbiBaioiiiCMy 
npcaJiai ai b HanHTOK xosanny hjih o6cjiyacHBaK>meMy nepcoHajiy nocjie Toro, Kax bbi cucjiajin 
3axa3, CJieaycT cxaaaib: «And one for you?» hjih «And will you have one yourself?» 
npenJiO’/K'ciiHC nojoKiio 6biTb BbipaaceHO b (])op\ic Bonpoca, a He pacnopaaceHHa, h npn otom 
cacpvKamio: hh b xoeM cjiynae nejibia B03BemaTb BceM npHcyrcTByiomHM o CBoeii mcupocTii 
(generosity). 

flaace ecjin caMH bbi He 3axa3biBaeTe HanHTKH, Bee paBHO npHHSTO cnpocHTb xosanna 
na6a hjih SapMCiia: «Will you have a drink?» - ho «And one for yourself?» npc/mommcjibiice, 
nocxojibKy npeaJiO’/KciiHC, BbicKa3aHHoe b Taxon (|)op\ic, iioapasyMCBaei, hto noceTHTejib h 
6ap\ici[ nbiOT BMecTe h hto 6ap\ici[ BXJiiOHeH b «xpyr paBHbix». fi Taxace 3aMeTHJia, hto 
aHrjiHHaHe H36eraiOT yiioipcSjiaib cjiobo «buy». Bonpoc «Can I buy you a drink?» 
TeopeTHHecxH uonyciiiM (acceptable), ho Ha npaxTHxe ero pcjjKO MoacHO ycjibimaTb, nocxojibxy 
b HeM coflepacHTca HaMex (hint of) Ha uciibiii. Koma penb mier o uciibrax, amjiHiane 
npcanoHHiaioi He aaocipHi b Ha otom BHHMaHHe. Bee 3HaioT, hto xo3hhh na6a hjih oapMcn 
oScjiyacHBaioT Hac 3a nciibi H h, no cym, pHTyaji «And one for yourself?» - 3 to CBoeo6pa3HbiH 
cnocod «aaib Ha Haii», ho 6biJio 6bi ScciaKiiio noflnepxHBaTb /jcneaaibiH acnexT 
B3aHMOOTHomeHHH Meayiy 6apMeHOM h kjimciitom. 

B Bonpoce /icncr nepcoHaji na6a npoaBjiaeT aHajiorHHHyio meneTHJibHOCTb 
(scrupulousness). Ecjih 6ap\icn corjiamaeTca Bbiiini b 3a chct xjihchi a, to oh oSbihho tobopht: 
«CnacH6o, a Hajibio ce6e noji6oxajia», - h #o6aBJiaeT u,eHy BbiSpaHHoro HannTxa b o6ii[hh cneT 
3axa3a. flo HenHcaHbiM npaBHJiaM, nepcoHaji na6a Bccma BbiSupaei OTHOCHTejibHO ncuoponie 
HanHTXH. Ha3biBaa H3MeHeHHyio cyMMy CHCia, 6ap\icn iicnaBmuiBO naci xjmcmy noiiaib, hto 
oh He 3JioynoTpe6HJi (abuse) ero BCJiHXonymHCM. 

noBcaciiHC 6ap\icna npn yiiOTpcSjicniui naiiniKa, xoTopbiM ero yrocTHJiH, Taxace 
CBHacicJibciByei o tom, hto oh Bocnpmiaji uicapocib KJincma He xax nacBbic, a xax 
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npHraaniefflie BbinHTb BMecTe c hhm. Oh Bccr.ua iiociapaciCM noiiMaTb bbijixh KJiHeHTa h, 
npHnoflHBB doKaji, cKa>KeT «Cheers» hjih «Thanks», mto xbjixctcx o6bihhoh npaKTHKOH b Kpyry 
upyicii. flaace ecjiH y dapMcna HeT bo3mo>khocth HajiHTb ce6e HanHTOK h BbinHTb ero cpa3y >Ke, 
Ha>KC ciiycTH nac hjih HBa, hbjihb ce6e HanHTOK, oh nocrapacTCx nepexBaTHTb bhjihu KJincma, 
3a CMCi KOToporo oh nber, npHnoumiMCT SoKaji b 3hbk djiarouapnocTii h khbhct c yjibidKOH. 

Mhoi hc HHOCTpaHH,bi pHTyaji «H ce6e HajibeTe 6oKajibHHK?» pacuemiBaiOT KaK H3JiHiHHe 
h uconpaBuamio (unjustifiably) cjio>KHbiH cnocob ynjiaTbi mbcbbix - uchctbhc, no him bo bccm 
MHpe ocymecTBJiaeMoe nyreM npocToro BpyneHHa HecKOJibKnx mohct. Ouhii omejiOMJieHHbiH 
aMepHKaHeu,, cpaBHHJi dbnyioiunc b aHrjiHHCKHx na6ax uopauKu c HpaBaMH BH3aHTHH, a 
(J)paHH,y3 Ha3Baji bcio iipoucuypy «thhhhho amjmiicKHM jnm,eMepHeM» (hypocrisy). 

/IpyiHC HHOCTpaHH,bI TOBOpHJIH MHe, HTO HaiHH CJIO>KHbie pHTyajIbl BOKJIHBOCTH 
onapoBai cjibiibi, xoTa h HecKOJibKO CTpaHHOBaTbi. 

Ahtjihhckhc npaBHJia bokjihbocth, 6e3ycjiOBHO, cjio>KHbi h no iipupouc CBoeii 
jiHH,eMepHbi, nocKOJibKy npn3BaHbi onpoBeprHyTb (deny) hjih 3aMacKHpoBaTb (conceal, disguise) 
cymecTBOBaHne KJiaccoBbix paiJiuMuii. Ho bcub jnodaa bokjihboctb - oio (jiopMa jimjeMepna: 
nouTH no oiipcucjiciimo OHa noupaiyMCBacr npHTBopcTBO. 

Hy a pHTyaji «H cede HajibeTe 6oKajibHHK?» - oio KOJiJieKTHBHbiii caMOOOMan (self- 
deception): Mbi Bee ncjiacM BHfl, dyu'io noKymca HanHTKOB b nade HHKaK He CBxaana c ibkhmu 
B yjibrapHbiMH BemaMH, KaK «nciibrn», h c tbkhmh yHH3HTejibHbiMH (humiliating), KaK 
«odcjiy>KHBaHHe». 

UNIT 8 Patchwork of British Life 

Pre-Reading 
A Word Bank 

1. attach (v) - npHB»3biBaTb, pacnojiaraTb k cede; to be attached to sb/sth - jnodHTb, 
HcnbiTbiBaTb npuBHiannocib e.g. He is foolishly attached to old customs, attachment (n) - 
npHB»3aHHOCTb, npcnamiocTb; attachment to a friend; deep-rooted attachment - raydoKo 
yKopeHHBHiaaca npuBHiamioci b 

2. cater (v) - nociaBjm b HanHTKH h nponyKi bi h odecucMUBai b odcjiy>KHBaHHe Ha npneMax, 
odeuax, CBaubdax e.g. This is the biggest event we’ve ever catered for. to cater for - 
ynoBJici Bopai b 3anpocbi oiipcucjicmioii rpynnbi Jiiojicii e.g. Our agency caters for tourists from 
the Middle East, catering business/service - dmucc/yaiyru no odcjiy>KHBaHHio Ha npneMax, 
BenepnHKax; self-catering - od OTnycKe hjih KaHHKyjiax, bo bpcmx KOTopbix bh cbmh 
odecucMUBacic nmaimc; self-catering apartment/cottage - npo>KHBaHHe b 
KB apTHpe/KOTTefl>Ke, itic i otobkoh omi 3aHHMaeTecb cbmh e.g. Prices start from £115 per person 
for seven nights’ self-catering. 

3. commercial (adj) - uoxoanbiii, npHdbiJibHbiii; commercial radio/TV-channel - peKJiaMHbiii 
pajmo/TCJic-Kanaji; commercial (n) - peKJiaMa Ha pauno/TCJiCBn,uci[nn; a soap powder 
commercial - peKJiaMa MbuibHoro nopounca; commercial break - pcKJiaMiiax nay3a 

4. contemporary (adj) - coBpeMemibiH, b coBpeMeHHOM CTHJie; contemporary writers 
(literature, society, art) - coBpeMemi-bie nucaicjiu (-ax jiHTepaTypa, -oe odmecTBO, 
HCKyccTBo); Syn. modern; Ant. outdated, old-fashioned e.g. The lecturer told them about life 
in contemporary Britain, contemporary (n) - coBpeMemuiK e.g. Petrarch and Chaucer were 
contemporaries. 

5. detached-house (n) - ocooiixk; semi-detached house (n) - aom Ha ouny ceMbio, hmciolhmh 
odmyio CTeHy c cocchuhm ho mom; block of flats (n) - MHoroKBapTHpHbiii hom; cottage (n) - 
Hedojibmoii aaropounbiti hom; chateau (n) - 3 bmok, aaropounbiti uBopcu, BHJiJia, maTO ((ftp); 
mansion (n) - dojibmoii ocodmuc; castle (n) - 3 bmok, uBopeu; bungalow (n) - dyHrajio, 
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0flH03Ta>KHaa nan a c Bcpaiiuon; stately home (n) - crapumibiH iiomcluhhhh uom hjih 3aMOK, 
lipC^C'iaBJiaiOLUHH HC'IOpHMCCKHH HHTepeC 

6. indispensable (adj) - neooxo^HMbiH, ncxaMciiHMbm; indispensable to life - nco6xo,xnMbm 
fljia >kh3hh; to consider oneself indispensable - cm m ax b ccoh He3aMeHHMbiM; to make oneself 
indispensable to sb - cxarb ncoSxouHMbiM HJia Koro-To; indispensable aspect (part) of sth - 
iicoxbCMJiCMaH naci b hci o-jih6o e.g. Mobile phones have become an indispensable part of our 
lives. 

7. privacy (n) - ycumicimc, ycumicmiocxb e.g. There is no privacy here, to disturb sb’s 
privacy - napyniaxb wbc-Jin6o yaxHiicimc; a right to privacy - npaBO Ha yc/miicnnc; to live in 
absolute privacy - aoiTb b nojmoM ycni-incurm; to ensure privacy - ooccncHMBarb, 
rapaHTnpoBaTb ycuHiicimc; private (adj) - nacTHbin, Jinmibhi, oinejibiibiH, coScrBcmibhi; 
private property (school) - Haem an codciBcmiocib (mKOJia); private enterprise - i iacnioc 
npeunpnaTHe/npeunpHHHMaTejibCTBo; private office (secretary) - jinmibiii KaSnncr 
(ceKpeTapb); private opinion - jihhiioc MHeHne; private life - nacTHaa/jinuHaa >KH3nb; for my 
private use - ujih Moero jihhiioio nojib30Bami»; private correspondence - L iacnia« nepenncKa 

8. snob (n) - cho 6 e.g. I don’t want to sound like a snob, but I think she was vulgar, music 
snobs - cho6bi ot My3bncn; intellectual snobs - HHTejuieKTyajibHbie cho6bi; snob appeal/value 
- to, hto npcucxaBJiacT npnBJieKaTejibHOCTb ujib cho6ob (Bbicoicaa n,eHa, xarpaimmioe 
nponcxo>KueHHe n T.,q.) e.g. That kind of car has real snob appeal, snobbery (n) - cho6h3m; 
inverted snobbery - HeraTHBHoe OTHomeHne ko BceMy, hto npncyiue BbicmeMy KJiaccy 
oouicc i Ba; snobbish (adj) - HBamniBbiH e.g. Her family seems snobbish. 

9. specialty shop - Mara3HH, cncuMajirnupyioiimHCH b npoua>Ke KaKoro-TO ounoro TOBapa / 
iipouyKia; department store - yHHBepMar; supermarket - cynepMapKeT; boutique - 6yTHK, 
ncdojibuJOH Mara3HH >KeHCKon ouC/Kubi 

10. umbrella term/word/title - nandojice mnpoKaa noMHiianna cj)aKTOB, hbjiciihh h T.n.; come 
under the umbrella term - «muth» non oouihm TepMHHOM e.g. District nurses, health visitors 
and school nurses will come under the umbrella term ‘community nursing’. 

B Metric Awareness 

How tall? 

If a British person asks you how tall you are, it would probably not help you to say 
something like ‘one, sixty-three’. He or she is not likely to understand. Instead, you would have 
to say ‘five foot four’. This means five feet and four inches. 

1 inch = 2.53 cm 

12 inches = 1 foot = 30.48cm 

How far? 

If you see a road sign saying ‘Oxford 50’, this does not mean that Oxford is 50 kilometres 
away - it is 50 miles away. All road signs in Britain are shown in miles. Similarly, for shorter 
distances, most people talk about yards rather than metres. 

1 yard = 0.92 m 

1760 yards = 1 mile =1.6 km 

How heavy? 

Similarly, it would not help a British person to hear that you weigh 67 kilos. It will be 
more infonnative if you say you are ‘ten stone seven’ or ‘ten-and-a-half stone’ - that is, 10 stone 
and 7 pounds (the written abbreviation of pound as weight measuring unit is ‘lb’). 

1 lb = 0.456kg 

14 lbs = 1 stone = 6.38 kg 

How much do you want? 

On tins and packets of food in British shops, the weight of an item is written in the kilos 
and grams familiar to most people in Europe. However, most British people have little sense of 
what these mean in reality. Therefore, most of the packets and tins also record their weight in 
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pounds (‘lbs’) and ounces (‘oz’). Few people ever ask for a kilo of apples or 200 grams of 
cheese. You’d better ask for two pounds of apples and half a pound of cheese. 

1 lb = 16 oz = 456g 
1 oz = 29. 8g 

C Teenage Awareness 



Age 


13 


Age 


14 


Age 


15 


Age 


16 


Age 


17 


Age 


18 


Age 


19 



may be employed part-time 

allowed in bars but not to drink alcohol 

legally a ‘young person’ and not ‘a child’ 

school leaving age, can leave home, drive a moped, marry with parents’ consent 
(not needed in Scotland), buy beer with a meal 
can drive a car or motorbike 

can vote, get married without parents’ consent, own property, get tattooed, drink 
in pubs 

can be employed full-time 



D Ecological Awareness 



The prefix eco- in Modern English relates to the environment. 
Can you give the definitions of the following eco-words? 



ecocide 

eco-friendly 

ecology (ecosystem) 
ecological footprint _ 

ecoterrorism 

ecotourism 

ecotown 

ecovillage 

ecotecture 



E Currency Awareness 

The currency of Britain is the pound sterling, whose symbol is £, always written before 
the specified amount. Informally, a pound is sometimes called ‘a quid’, so £20 might be 
expressed as ‘twenty quid’. There are 100 pence (written ‘p’) in a pound. 

The supply of money in Britain is controlled by the Bank of Britain, nicknamed ‘the old 
lady of Threadneedle Street’. The name suggests both familiarity and age - and also conservative 
habits. The bank has been described as ‘fascinated by its own past’. It is also notable that the 
people who work there are reported to be proud of its nickname. 

F English Counting Awareness 

Letters a, b, c & d do not appear anywhere in the spellings of 1 to 99 
Letter d comes for the first time in Hundred 
Letters a, b & c do not appear anywhere in the spellings of 1 to 999 
Letter a comes for the first time in Thousand 

Letters b & c do not appear anywhere in the spellings of 1 to 999,999,999 

Letter b comes for the first time in Billion 

And 

Letter c does not appear anywhere in the spellings of entire English Counting 
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Reading 




Family Life 

I don’t care How poor a man is; if he hasfamiCy, he’s rich 

A typical British family used to consist of mother, father and two children, but in recent 
years there have been many changes in family life. For example, since the law made it easier to 
get a divorce, the number of divorces has increased. In fact one marriage in every three now ends 
in divorce. This means there are a lot of one-parent families. Society is now more tolerant than it 
used to be of unmarried people, unmarried couples, single parents and even one-sex marriages. 
You might think that marriage and the family are not so popular as they once were. However, the 
majority of divorced people marry again, and they sometimes take responsibility for a second 
family. 

Members of a family - grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins - keep in touch, but they 
see less of each other than they used to. As the saying goes ‘Relations are like Christmas: they 
should only come once a year’. Christmas is the traditional season for reunions. Although the 
family group is smaller nowadays, relatives often travel many miles in order to spend the holiday 
together. 

In general, each generation is keen to become independent of parents in establishing its 
own family unit, and this fact often leads to social as well as geographical differences within the 
larger family group. Relationships within the family are different now. Parents treat their 
children more as equals, and children have more freedom to make their own decisions. The 
father is more involved in bringing up children, often because the mother goes out to work. 
Housing 

An ‘Englishman's home is his castCe 

Almost everybody in Britain dreams of living in a detached house; that is a house which 
is a separate building. The saying, ‘An Englishman’s home is his castle’, illustrates the desire for 
privacy and the importance attached to ownership. A large detached house not only ensures 
privacy. It is also a status symbol. At the extreme end of the scale there is the aristocratic ‘stately 
home’ set in acres of garden. Of course, such a house is an unrealistic dream for most people. 
But even a small detached house, surrounded by a garden, gives the required suggestion of rural 
life which is dear to the hearts of many British people. 

Most people avoid living in blocks of flats. Flats, they feel, provide the least amount of 
privacy. But in certain locations in central London, flats are the cheapest kind of home. The 
people who live in them are those who cannot afford to live anywhere else. 
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British people have little deep-rooted attachment to their house as an object, or to the land 
on which it stands. It is the abstract idea of ‘home’ which is important, not the building. This will 
be sold when the time and price is right and its occupiers will move into some other house which 
they will then turn into ‘home’ - a home which they will love just as much as they did the 
previous one. 

Food and Drink 

On tfe Continent people Have good food; in ‘England people Have good ta6Ce manners 

Britain and good food are two things which are not commonly associated. Most visitors 
to Britain seem to agree that the food in Britain is terrible. In fact, life and habits in Britain are 
simply not oriented to food very much. The coffee is horrible not because British people prefer it 
that way but because they just don’t care very much. 

The British usually have breakfast, elevenses, lunch, tea, supper, dinner. The one course 
of a meal that the British have always been confident about and proud of is the pudding. 

Tea made its first appearance in Britain some 350 years ago and by the end of the XVII 
century tea-drinking was well established. In the XlX-century Britain the polite society’s ritual 
of afternoon tea was bom. To this day, ‘standard’ (black) tea served strong and with milk, 
remains an indispensable aspect of most British households. However, it is in slow decline. 

Not so long ago, going to a restaurant was a rare event for most British people. Regular 
eating out was confined to the richest section of society. By now, a far larger number of people 
do it. But because of this history, there remains an element of snobbery attached to it. Merely 
being in an expensive restaurant sometimes seems to be more important to people than the food 
eaten there. And in such restaurants you find a unique phenomenon - many of the dishes have 
non-English names, most commonly French. Walter Scott in his novel ‘Ivanhoe’ writes: 
‘Animals take the old English names when alive, but have a French name when killed and 
prepared for the table: cow or ox becomes beef, sheep is mutton, and deer is venison’. 

The British pub is something very special and unique. This is not only because it is 
different in character from bars or cafes in other countries. It is also because it is different from 
any other public place in Britain itself. Without pubs, Britain would be a less sociable country. 
The pub is the only indoor place where the average person can comfortably meet others, even 
strangers, and get into prolonged conversation with them. People who go there are often known 
as ‘regulars’. One of the notable aspects of pubs is that there is no waiter service. If you want 
something, you have to go and ask for it at the bar. This makes people feel comfortable and 
relaxed. This ‘home from home’ aspect of the pub is encouraged by the relationship between 
customers and those who work there. The latter are supposed to know the ‘regulars’ personally, 
to know what their usual drink is and to chat with them when they are not serving someone. 
Buying and Selling 

To open a sHop is easy, to keep it open is an art 

The British are not very adventurous shoppers. They like reliability and buy brand-name 
goods wherever possible - preferably with the price clearly marked. A very high proportion of 
the country’s shops are branches of chain stores. Visitors from northern European countries are 
sometimes surprised by the shabbiness of shop-window displays, even in prosperous areas. This 
is not necessarily a sign of economic depression. It is just that the British do not demand art in 
their shop- windows. On the positive side, visitors are sometimes struck by the variety of types of 
shops. Most shops are chain stores, but among those that are not, there is much individuality. 

The best known supennarket chains are Sainsbury’s and Tesco. Marks and Spencer often 
referred to as just ‘M&S’ is a department store with a large number of branches. The company 
put its main emphasis on quality. M&S made their reputation in the XX century on a policy of 
only selling British-made goods. The saying ‘Whoever said money can’t buy happiness simply 
didn’t know where to go shopping’ is just as good for M&S as the goods sold there. 

Unlike many cities, where small specialty shops have gradually been replaced by large 
department stores and supermarkets, Norwich still has a wide variety of shops. One of the most 
unusual must be the Mustard Shop. As its name suggests, it sells nothing but mustard, and there 
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are as many different kinds as it is possible to imagine. It has a mustard museum, which 
describes the history of Colman’s mustard. The Colmans were a famous Norwich family who 
started a mustard-making business over 150 years ago. 

Education 

The whole o6ject of education is to develop the mind 

England is famous for its educational institutes. It has some of the most famous 
universities of the world like Oxford, Cambridge and London universities, as well as renowned 
schools and colleges. 

Oxford and Cambridge are two ancient universities founded in the medieval period. They 
have many common features and are often jointly called ‘Oxbridge’. Admission to both Oxford 
and Cambridge universities is very difficult. The examinations are very severe. But if a young 
man or lady gets admission, gets through, gets his/her degree - he/she is made for life. An 
Oxford or Cambridge degree is accompanied by all sorts of privileges. Oxbridge is regarded in 
England and in Britain as the sum of everything best in university life. The majority of prime 
ministers and political leaders are Oxbridge graduates. And if it comes to getting a job, they 
usually get the preference. 

Eton College and Harrow School are both all-boy boarding schools. When the boys enter, 
they are 13 years old, and they spend five years here before they graduate when they become 18 
years old. Eton was established by King Henry VIII. Harrow started as an exclusive school for 
boys in 1243, but moved to the present location during the period of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Until recently, most of the prime ministers came from Eton or Harrow. These schools 
used to teach their boys how to run the British Empire. These days, they are interested in 
teaching them how to run the international corporations. This does not appear to be an easy 
transition. 

The concept of running an empire is outdated, but it seems to be difficult for Eton and 
Harrow to shake off this ideology. Many people are still interested in sending their children to 
one of these expensive schools where the competition rate is 20 to 1. 

The Arts 

It is the Arts that males life, males interest, and males importance 

The Arts is an umbrella term for literature, music, painting, sculpture, crafts, theatre, 
opera, ballet, film etc. 

Art, or fine arts , is often used to refer to those arts which use space, but not time, for their 
appreciation such as painting and sculpture. Many people use the word culture as a synonym for 
the arts. The word artist refers to a person working in any field of the arts. 

Painting and sculpture in Britain have deep-rooted traditions. But nowadays there is a 
general feeling that you have to be a specialist to appreciate them, especially if they are 
contemporary. Small private art galleries, where people might look at paintings with a view to 
buying them, are rare. Nevertheless, London is one of the main centres of the international 
collectors’ world. The two major auction houses of Sotheby’s and Christie’s are world-famous. 

Britain’s exciting capital city is home to many world-class museums and art galleries. 
There are over 300 to choose from, ranging from traditional to high-tech. The majority of 
government-funded museums stopped charging admission fees in 2001 and, although it was 
challenged in 2007, this has remained the case. Following the removal of admission charges, 
attendances at London museums increased. Fees are charged only when special exhibitions are 
being held. 

Britain is more famous for pop music than it is for classical composers or jazz musicians. 
Many culturally significant musical artifacts have been unjustifiably forgotten and are being 
restored by both professionals and volunteers. Whilst painting and sculpture are archived in a 
gallery, literature in a library, music as part of British culture deserves to be preserved with equal 
rights. 
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The Arts seem to be valued most when they involve general knowledge and national 
heritage rather than for their purely aesthetic aspects. And this is a key to understanding the 
British attitude to the Arts. 

Sport 

Many Continentals thinh^life is a game; the English thinf^cricket is a game 
Whenever you strike up a conversation in Britain maybe at the barber’s, in the street or 
on the train journey, you inevitably get around to two subjects - the weather and sport, which are 
as much part of English life as roast beef and the Houses of Parliament. English people are fond 
of all kinds of sports. England is a sports-loving nation. Sports in England take many forms: 
organized competitive sports, which attract huge crowds to encourage their favourite team to 
victory, athletic games played for recreation and others. The British are proud that many sports 
originated in their country and then spread throughout the world. The national British sports are: 
football, golf, cricket, table tennis, lawn tennis, racing and darts. The game peculiarly associated 
with England is cricket. Cricket is an English game. Not many Scots, Irish or Welsh play it. 
Many other games that are English in origin have been accepted with enthusiasm in other 
countries; cricket has been seriously and extensively accepted only in the Commonwealth, 
particularly in Australia, India, and Pakistan. Cricket is played in schools, colleges, universities. 

The world’s most famous tennis tournament in Wimbledon started at a small club in 
south London in the XIX century. It begins on the nearest Monday to 22 June, at a time when 
England often has the finest weather. Millions of people watch the championships on TV live. It 
is traditional for visitors to eat strawberries and cream whilst they watch the tennis. 

Post-Reading 

A Decide whether these statements are false or true. Correct those which are false. 

1. Since the law in Britain made it more difficult to get a divorce, the number of divorces 
has increased. 

2. Parents in Britain treat their children more as equals, however, children do not have more 
freedom to make their own decisions. 

3. A small detached house, surrounded by a garden, gives the suggestion of urban life. 

4. Many people in Britain do not like living in blocks of flats. 

5. Even today in many British families they prefer strong black tea served with milk. 

6. The word ‘regulars’ describes the British pubs. 

7. In Norwich you can buy everything from books to bananas in the Mustard Shop. 

8. Eton College was established by Queen Eli z abeth I. 

9. Normally you do not have to pay when you visit museums or art galleries in Britain. 

10. Many Scots, Irish or Welsh play cricket. 

B Match the words or expressions in the left column with their definitions in the right 
column. 



1 . be oriented to something 

2. deep-rooted attachment 

3. impose charges 

4. replace 

5. reunion 

6. run 



a. to organize or be in charge of an activity, business, 
organization or country 

b. the state of changing or using something new 

c. a word whose meaning includes many different kinds of a 
particular thing 

d. to give a lot of attention to something 

e. behaviour or attitudes which show that you think you are 
better than other people 

f. to remove something from its place and put a new thing 
there 
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7. single parent 

8. snobbery 

9. transition 

10. umbrella term 



g. a mother or father who looks after their children on their 
own, without a partner 

h. to force somebody to pay for something 

i. a meeting of people who have not met for a long time 

j. a very strong feeling showing that you like somebody or 
something 



C Use the word given in capitals to form a word that fits in the space. 

1. Luckily, my parents were of my choice of music. TOLERATE 

2. The company was returned to private in mid-2010. OWN 

3. 1 went into the exam full of ., but it was more difficult than I had expected. COFIDENT 

4. We need a person for this job, because it involves meeting a lot of people. 

SOCIABILITY 

5. Le Corbusier was the most architect of modem times, always experimenting with new 

forms and structures. ADVENTURE 

6. There is some uncertainty about the of the data used in this research. RELIABLE 

7. The college has a very selective policy. ADMIT 

8. Poisoning the earth’s atmosphere is ecologically and morally . UNJUSTIFIABLY 

9. The business is . owned and run by six TV companies. JOIN 

10. The town’s facilities were totally inadequate until the new sport centre was built. 

RECREATE 

D Find words and expressions in the Pre-Reading and Reading passages which have 
the following definitions. 



1. all the people in a society/family who are about the same age 

2. to make certain that something will happen properly 

3. something that is in or from the countryside 

4. to give a special attention to something 

5. the bad condition of clothes, books etc because they have been used for a long time 

6. in order to get or achieve something 

7. to get rid of something 

8. to prepare somebody for something, providing them with the skills, training or experience that 
they will need 

9. a strong feeling of interest and enjoyment 

10. to understand how good or useful something is 



E Use the correct form of the words in D to complete the given sentences. 

1. Developing countries are often characterized by a widening gap between urban affluence and 
poverty. 

2. Outside investment has helped Sheridan its image as a depressed industrial town. 

3. I’m not an expert, but I fine works of art. 

4. People of my father’s are not used to computers. 

5. France originally joined the EC becoming the community’s main supplier of 

agricultural products. 

6. Bradford college offers a whole range of courses for adults and student -centred 

learning. 

7. It is important that universities have enough funds to carry out important research. 

8. She plays tennis with great _, but not very well. 

9. Sue tried to ignore the faded carpet and the of the curtains. 

10. School children should the world of work. 
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F Choose the right option to complete the sentences. 

1. I met Timothy when I worked in London, and I’ve kept in touch with/made contact of him 
since then. 

2. 1 was the youngest so I always got the least amount ol7the little amount in pocket money. 

3. Certain brand names are associating for/associated with high-quality both by shoppers and 
buyers. 

4. We can expect a further declining for/decline in employment vacancies. 

5. ‘Yuppie Flu’ is not just confined to/accepted by people in high-powered, well-paid jobs. 

6. Burberry’s has done an excellent reputation of/made an excellent reputation for top- 
quality rainwear. 

7. If it comes to/goes around social reforms, we’ll be ready to support them. 

8. Sheila was introduced to the boss’s wife and she immediately shot away/struck up a 
conversation with her. 

9. Good communication is the keyword about/key to successful management. 

10. They must get around to/sit down on practicing everything they have learnt during the 
training. 

Translate into English 

1. C'HmacTCH. hto jiiouh padoxaiox nojmbin pa 6 ohhh ztciib, earn ohh 3aim bi 35 n donee 
nacoB b Heflemo; earn >Ke ohh 3aHjm>i MeHee 35 nacoB b Heflemo, to ohh padoTaiOT 
HenojiHbiH padouHH neiib. 

2. CoraacHO >KypHajiy ‘Single Parent’, hhcjio 0 Tu, 0 B- 0 flHH 0 neK B03pocjio Ha 60% 3a 
nocjieflHne 1 0 neT. 

3. Ero aemrocTH mnn ot uiySoKO yKopeHHBmeiica npuBHaamioc i H k poflOBOMy HMeHHio, b 
to BpeMa Kax AHHa yzjejnuia cjihihkom mhoto b ii h m a ii h h CBoeMy cou,HajibHOMy CTaTycy 
b odnjecTBe. 

4. B nacToaiiiee Bpe\ia mnpoKO pacnpocTpaHeHO yOc/Kncimc, hto coBpeMeHHbie 
o6pa30BaTejibHbie ciaimapi bi ncpevKUBaioi yuanoK b nanieii CTpaHe. 

5. Ka/KciCH, hto KH iaiicKHC TypncTbi bc3uc, OHiiaKO KHTaircKHH TypHCTHnecKHH 6yM erne 
TOJibKO naHHiiaci ca. TypHCTHHeocaa jrcpeBnx b 50 mhjijihohob (|)ym oB 6ynci nocTpoeHa 
b Yojibce cneu,HajibHO ^ jib ooaiy/KMBanMx Oorai bix khtbhckhx TypncTOB. 

6. IIocKOJibKy My3eh coBpeMeHHoro HCKyccTBa, ocHOBaHHbin b 1929 ro^y, o#hh h 3 caMbix 
flopornx My3eeB b CTpaHe, ciyncmbi mccthoto yHHBepcHTeTa hmciot npaBO 
SecnjiaTHoro Bxo#a. 

7. 3a nocjieflHHe 10 neT npofla>KH MamHH noflCKonmiH co 180 flo 2000 b to#, hto »BJi»eTC» 
BBHbiM CBHHCicJibci BOM noBbimaiomeroca Ojiai ocociOHiiHH napona. 

8. Hm He ynaciCH hociumb ycnexa 6e3 yMHoro MapKeTHHra, nocKOJibKy oh hbjihcicm 
HeoTbeMJieMOH nacTbio 6n3Heca. 

9. Cho6h3m cymecTBOBan eme b cpeAHeBeKOBoii apHCTOKpaTHHecKoii EBpone, r^e ofleac^a, 
MaHepw, H3biK h BKycbi Ka>KHOio KJiacca Sbijih CTporo KonujiHunpoBaiibi oObinaaMH h 
3aKOHOM. 

10. Tpynna am y3nacroB CHHTajia ncoOxonHMbiM npHBJienb BiiHMaiiHC oouicci Bennoci H k 
H e3acjiy>KeHHO 3a6biTbiM na\ia i iiMKaM apxHTeKTypbi. 

Extra Exploration 

A Put the following statements in order to complete the text. 
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TV channels in Britain are generally free from government interference. They are also free from 
commercial interference. For example, advertisers have no influence on programming. 

1. so that specialist tastes can be catered for. 

2. or that British TV is devoid of serious content. 

3. because they need as many viewers as possible. 

4. because these are currently the most popular types. 

5. These days, numerous other channels are available, 

6. while BBC TV needs them in order to justify the license fee. 

7. The one thing the main channels are not free from is public taste, 

8. The commercial channels need them in order to attract more advertisers, 

9. This does not mean, however, that all TV programmes are of these types 

10. Perhaps this is why British TV makes some of the best documentaries in the world. 

11. Moreover, British viewers are accustomed to the idea of TV as a learning resource. 

12. As a result, television is full of soaps, soap-style dramas, and so-called ‘reality TV’ 
programmes, 

B Complete the paragraph on the NHS in the XXI century with connectors. 

It is the proud boast of the NHS (National Health Service) 1 it is ‘free at the point 

of treatment’. 2. most British adults do now have to pay for dental care, eye care, and 

medicines, the boast is still largely justified in that, 3_ a patient pays a visit to the doctor or 

a hospital, no money changes hands. 4 ., the NHS in the XXI century faces problems 

5 _, ironically, have been caused by advances in medical science. There now exist 

treatments for many conditions 6_ previously were fatal. 7. these treatments are very 

expensive and the British taxpayer is not willing to pay for them. As a result, they are often 
available only to those who pay for them privately. 

C ‘Who Wants to Be a Millionaire?’ 



I. ‘Who Wants to Be a Millionaire?’ is one of the most popular TV game shows in the 
world. Have you ever fancied that it’s possible to cheat at the show? But before finding the 
answer to this question, try the Millionaire vocabulary quiz below. 



1. If you are dishonest when you play a game or do an exam, then what are you doing? 

a. stealing b. cheating c. drawing d. 

2. If you make a noise with your throat, what is it called? 

a. cough b. sneeze c. snore d. 

3. If something is of poor quality, what is it? 

a. dirty b. naughty c. shabby d. 

4. If you think of a good plan, then what do you do? 

a. come up to a plan c. come down to a plan 

b. come down with a plan d. come up with a plan 

5. If a dream holiday goes wrong, then it turns . 

a. rough b. sour c. over d. 

6. If you are completely in love with something, then what are you? 

a. besotted b. betrothed c. berated d. 



joking 


100 


sniff 


1000 


excellent 


10,000 




100,000 


stiff 


500,000 


betrayed 


1 million 



II. Read the article ‘Guilty: trio who tried to cheat their way to f lm’. Fill in the gaps with 
the correct forms of the answers to the Millionaire vocabulary quiz. 

An army major, his wife and a college lecturer were found guilty this week of attempting 
1 on the game show ‘Who Wants to Be a Millionaire’? Major Charles Ingram and his wife, 
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Diana, both 39, were convicted along with a college lecturer, Mr. Whittock, 53, after the three 

2 a scheme to defraud the quiz show of £lm. As the army officer was in the hot seat on the 

show, the lecturer, who sat one meter behind him, 3. to steer him towards the right answers. 

The major’s wife was the point of contact between the two. The major was given a cheque for 
£lm, but it was stopped after the programme makers became suspicious and contacted the 
police. The three were spared prison because the Ingrams have young children. However, the 
Ingrams were ordered to pay £10,000 in costs. Whittock, head of business studies department at 
an education college in Wales, was ordered to pay £7000 in costs. Judge Geoffrey Rivlin said: 
‘I’m not at all sure it was sheer greed that motivated this offence. I’m sure that all three of you 

4 with quiz programmes, and ambitious to be successful on a major TV show. It was this 

that caused you to wonder whether you could cheat the system.’ What the judge described as 

‘5 schoolboy trick’ of coughing to mark the right answers was more successful than they 

could have hoped for. But their win turned 6_ when they realized they had gone too far. The 

army has launched an inquiry into whether the major can continue to serve. 

D Complete the text with words related to education given in the box. 



National Curriculum 


A-level exams 


high school 


education 


state schools 


secondary school 


university 


primary school 


compulsory 


school 







British children are required by law to have an education until they are 16 years old. 

1 is compulsory, but 2_ is not, children are not required to attend school. 

They could be educated at home. 

Full-time education is 3. for all children aged between 5 and 16. This can be 

provided by 4 , independent schools or homeschooling. All government-run schools, 

state schools, follow the same 5_ . The school year runs from September to July and is 

39 weeks long. The main school holidays are: Christmas - 2 weeks, Spring - 2 weeks and 
Summer - 6 weeks. 

Children normally start 6. at the age of 4 or 5 and leave at the age of 11, 

moving to 7 or as otherwise called high school. At the age of 16, students take an 

exam called GCSE (General Certificate of Secondary Education). After completing the GCSE, 
some students leave school, others go to technical college, whilst others continue at 

8 for two more years and take 9 . These exams determine whether a 

student is eligible for 10 . 

Food for Thought and Talk 

1. Comment on the sayings: ‘Having money makes sense and having sense makes money’ 
and ‘It is the Arts that makes life, makes interest, and makes importance’. 

2. The history of British painting is intimately linked with the broader traditions of 
European painting. English artists have been developing their own styles in marine and 
allegorical painting, history and landscape painting since the early XVIII century. Among 
profoundly influential English painters of XVIII-XIX centuries the names of William 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Richard Wilson, Thomas Gainsborough, John Constable 
and J.M.W. Turner are notable. Make a presentation of English painters and their works, 
or report on British contemporary art. 

3. English Literature is an indispensable part of World Literature. Organize a presentation 
of your favourite English writers and their world-famous masterpieces. 

Food for Writing 
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Writing techniques 



A news report describes a particular event or topic which is of interest to the public. It is always 
written in a formal impersonal style and gives accurate facts only, not chatty descriptions. A 
good news report should consist of: 

a. a short eye-catching headline which introduces the subject of the report; 

b. an introduction which summarizes the event giving information about the time, place and the 
people involved; 

c. a main body consisting of two or more paragraphs in which the event is developed in detail. 
Information about the cause(s) and result(s) of the incident should also be included; 

d. a conclusion in which action to be taken or people’s comments on the event are given. 

Such pieces of writing can be found in newspapers, magazines and newsletters. 

Points to consider: 

a. give all necessary information accurately and in detail; 

b. do not write about your feelings or your point of view concerning the incidents; 

c. use passive voice and direct/reported speech to include people’s comments and make the news 
report more interesting. 



Linking words 



Reference 


regarding; concerning; with respect/regard/reference to; in regard/reference to 


To conclude 


Finally; Fastly; Above all; All in all; Taking everything into account; On the 
whole; All things considered; In conclusion; As I have said; As was previously 
stated; To sum up 



A Search the Internet to find more about holidays and celebrations in the UK. Let 
each student choose a particular holiday and write a news report to be presented in class. 
Finally, make a joint effort to match 1-15 with a - o. 



1. Boxing Day 

2. Bank holiday weekends 

3. Christmas stockings 

4. Easter 

5. April the first 

6. Good Friday 

7. Gretna Green 

8. Guy Fawkes 

9. Halloween 

10. New Year 

1 1 . Pantomime 

12. Remembrance Sunday 

13. Shrove Tuesday 



a. Auld Fang Syne 

b. eggs 

c. hot cross buns 

d. marriage 

e. fireworks 

f. pancakes 

g. poppies 

h. principal boy 

i. Santa Claus 

j. traffic jams 

k. jokes 

l. trick or treat 

m. exchange of presents 



B Artistic and cultural activity in Britain ranges from the highest professional 
standards to a wide variety of amateur involvement. Search the Internet to make a written 
report on drama, music, opera, dance etc. Some suggested topics may include: 

Edinburgh International Festival 

Notting Hill Carnival 

Royal National Eisteddfod 

Turner Prize Exhibition 

The Proms 
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Snap before Nap 



‘Dutch’ in English 

There are a host of phrases in English that include the word Dutch', that’s hardly 
surprising as the Netherlands is just a few miles across the sea from England. There aren’t as 
many expressions that include French, so why the interest in Dutch ? Two reasons - trade and 
war. 

Both England and Holland (which is what most people call the Netherlands), have a 
vigorous and wide-ranging maritime trading tradition that dates back to the XVI century. 
England imported many commodities from Holland and gave them Dutch names. The first of 
these imports was ‘Dutch sauce’ (now called Hollandaise), first referred to in 1573 - an 
emulsion of lemon juice, butter and egg yolk. Many other examples followed: 



Dutch cheese 


hard cheese made from skim milk 


Dutch clock 


a cuckoo clock (a clock with a wooden bird inside that comes out every 
hour and makes a sound) 


Dutch feast 


a large meal where the host gets drunk first 


Dutch uncle 


a person who gives firm and fatherly advice 



The Anglo-Dutch wars of the XVII and XVIII centuries were acrimonious even by the 
usual standards of war. Following the conflicts the English came to hold the Dutch in very low 
regard and as a consequence there are numerous English phrases which portray them in an 
unflattering light. The common feature in all of these Dutch expressions is that Dutch is the 
opposite of what it ought to be. Examples of these expressions are: 



Dutch auction 


a public sale at which the price of something is gradually reduced until 
someone will pay it 


Dutch bargain 


a bargain made when someone is drunk 


Dutch comfort 


cold comfort, only good because things could have been worse 


Dutch concert 


a so-called concert in which all the singers sing different songs at the 
same time 


Dutch courage 


courage or confidence that you get when you drink alcohol 


Dutch treat 


each person pays for their own expenses 


Double Dutch 


nonsense 


to do the Dutch act 


to flee 


Flying Dutchman 


a legendary ghost ship that can never make port, doomed to sail the 
oceans forever 


I’m a Dutchman if 


used to show that you don’t believe something 



Hidden Rules of English Behaviour 

Render in English an extract from ‘Watching the English’ by Kate Fox. 
npaBHJio HeBH/iHMOH ouepe/tu 

OflHO H3 npaBHJi «aHrjmiicKOH caMo6biTHOCTH» - 3to npaBHJio OMcpeau. CTonKa 6apa b 
na6e - enwiCTBcmioc MecTO b AHrann, me iioKynKa-npoaavKa ocyuicciBJUfciCH 6e3 
( ]) 0 p \ i h p o b a 1 1 m a OHcpe,un. MHorne nadjiionarcjiH OTMCHaiox, m o b AHrann c ioanuc b onepe^n - 
3to iiohtm Han,noHajibHoe xo66n: aHrannaHe, caMH Toro He coanaBaa, BbicipauBaioica b 
yuopaaoMcmiyio (regular) jihhhio Ha aBiodyciibix ocTaHOBKax, y Mara3HHHbix npHJiaBKOB 
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(counter), y jih(J)tob - a nopoir, no cnoBaM HeKOTopbix TypncTOB, #aace Ha nycTOM MecTe, 
SyKBajiBHO hh 3 a neM. 

/facopjiac Maincc OTMCHacr, hto «anrjiH L ianHn, fiance ecjiH oh ctoht ojihii, co'UiacT 
ynopajiOHcnnyio onepeflb H3 ojihoio L icjiOBCKa». BnepBbie npoimaB ero kommciii apnii, a 
noflyMajia, hto hto 3a6aBHoe npeyBCJiHiciiHC (exaggeration), ho noTOM CTajra BHHMaTejrbHee 
nadjiiojiaib 3 a cbohmh cooTC L iccTBcmiHKa\iH (compatriots) h o6Hapy>KHjra, hto /facopjiac MatiKC 
aScojriOTHO npaB h hto .zjaace a caMa Tax nocTynaro. Oacn^aa b ojihiiohcctbc aBi oSyc hjih tbkch, 
a He cjionaiocb BOKpyr (loiter about) ocranoBKH, kuk oto Jicjiaior jiiojih b jipyinx CTpaHax, - a 
CTOK) TOHHO IIOJI 3HUKOM, JIHII,OM no naiipaBJIClIHIO £BHaceHHa, 6ymO H BnpaMb B03IJiaBJUII0 
onepcHb. 51 coajiaio oicpcjib H3 ojihoio HCJiOBCKa. Ecjih bbi anniHiaiiHii hjih anniHiaiiKa, to h 
bm HaBepHaica nocTynaeTe Tanace. 

A BOT B HaiHHX nHTeHHbIX 3aBCHCIIHHX MbI BOOdlUC He CTaHOBHMCa B oiepcjib, a 
ToanHMca SecnopaflOHHO (in disorder) bjiojib ctohkh. Ifonaiajiy a c yjiHBJiciiHCM nojiyMajia: 
«3to ace Hpo i HBopeHH i (contradict) bccm HHCTHHKTaM, npaBHjraM h odbinaaM aHrjiHHaH», - a 
noTOM noHaaa, hto Ha caMOM .qejie hto onepe^b, h hto Bee - h 6apMeHbi, h noceTHTejin - 
coojnoaaioi 3Ty onepeflb. Kaac^biir 3HaeT, kto 3a iceM: hcjiobck, hohoujchujhh k ctohkc nepcji 
BaMH, oyjicr oocjiyaccii paHbme Bac, h Jiiodaa aBHaa nonbiTKa noombca toto, hto6bi Bac 
odcjiyacHJiH obicrpce, oyziCT npoHTHopHpoBaHa 6apMeHOM h Bbi30BeT iichobojibctbo y 
ocTajrbHbix noceTHTeaeir. Hhmmh aiOBaxin, hto dy/ier pacu,eHeHO (consider) kbk nccodjnojiciiHC 
OHCpCHH. AHTJTHHCKHe OapMCIIbl yMeiOT TOHHO OIipCJICJIHTb, KTO 3a KeM CTOHT B IICBHJIHMOH 
onepcHH. CTOHKa 6apa - hto «hckjiiohchhc, nojiTBcpacjiaiouiee (confirm) npaBHJio» 
OTHOCHTeJTbHO COdjIlOHCIIHa OHCpCHH. 

IIpaBHJlO naHTOMHMbl 

OflHHM H3 npaBHjr oouieiiHa b aHr jihhckom na6e aBJiaeTca npaBHjro naHTOMHMbl. 
EapMeHbi CTapaiOTca Bcex oocjiyacmb b nopa^Ke oiepejiH, ho Bee ace iicooxojihmo npHBJiCHb hx 
BHHM aHHe h /iarb noHaTb, hto bbi acjicrc, hto6m Bac odcjiyacHJin. Omiaico cymecTByeT cipoi Hii 
3THKeT iiacHci toto, KaK cjicHyer iipuBJicKai b BHHMaHHe oapMdia: hto hojihciio /icjiaibca 6e3 
cjtob, He noflHHMaa myMa h He npnderaa k acecTHKyaan,HH. 

npeaiiHcamibiH pmyaji - hto CBoeo6pa3Haa HCKycHaa naHTOMHMa. IlaHTOMHMa, b 
KOTopoir oflHO jibhhcciihc opoBeii roBopHT KpacHopeHHBee (eloquent) BcaKnx cjtob. IIoceTHTejrb 
JIOJiaCCH BCTpeTHTbCa B3TJraflOM C SapMCHOM, HO OKJTHKaTb HOCJICHHCI O aaiipeiHCHO, pOBHO KaK 
He fl03B0JTHTeJIbHbI BCe OCTajTbHbie CHOCOObl lipHBJICHCIIHa BHHMaHHa - nOCTyKHBaHHe 
MOHeTKoir (tap a coin) no ctohkc, mcjiKaiibc najrbu,aMH (snap one’s fingers) hjth B3Max (wave) 
pyKH. 

O CBoeM accjiaiiHH 6bitb oocjiyaccmibiM bbi MoaceTe cooduiu i b dapMcny, npocTO jiepaca b 
pyKe aciibi H hjih nycToii doKaji. IlpaBHJio naHTOMHMbl no3BOjraeT noKaunBai b (swing) nycTbiM 
ooKajiOM hjth MCHJicmio BepTeTb ero b pyKe. d,03BOJimcjibiio onepeTbca jioktcm o CTOHKy c 
ACiibiaMH hjth nycTbiM ooKajiOM b HoaiiaiOH pyKe, ho Heno3BOJTHTejTbHO noHHHMaib BBepx 
pyKy, pa3MaxHBaa SaiiKiioraMH hjth ooktuiom. 

Koixja bbi CTOHTe y ctohkh 6apa h acjicic, hto6bi Bac odcjiyacHJin, bbi ^ojiacnbi 
nocToaHHO 6bitb HacTopoace (be on the look-out) h He cboahtb uiaa (take one’s eyes off sb) c 
oapMCiia. KaK tojibko tot nepexBaTHT Bam bbijhui, Bbi obicrpo iipHiiojiHHMacrc opoBH h c 
najicacjiOH yjibidacrccb, .qaBaa noHaTb SapMCiiy, hto bbi ero acjicrc. Tot b otbct Ha Banin 3HaKH 
yjibidaeTca hjih KHBaeT, BCKHjibiBacr naaeu, hjih pyKy, HHorqa, KaK h bbi iipHiiojinHMaer 6poBH. 
3to 03iia L iacr: «5I Bnacy, hto bbi acqcrc, h oocjiyacy Bac KaK tojibko CMory». 

AiiuiHuanc BbinojiHaiOT 3Ty nocjicjiOBarcjibiiocib mhmhhcckhx jibhhcciihh 
pe(|iJiCKropiio, He co3HaBaa, hto CJieqyior CTporoMy 3'iHKcry. 
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